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Gloria Mayne, as the Indian Tetraz 
zini, was a great success in Zuni songs 
by Carlos Troyer, sung in costume last 
night in the City Theatre. She has a 
rare voice. 

—Morning Telegraph, New York City 


As queen of song pride of place must 
be given Gloria Mayne at the Royal 
Theatre this week. The ‘‘ Jewel Song,’’ 
sung in French, was one of her best. 

Staff, Wellington, New Zealand. 


The American Soprano, Gloria Mayne, 
known as the Indian Tetrazzini, in full 
Red Indian costume, is singing with 
success this week at Euston Palace. 

—London 


At the Orpheum this week is a singer 
of fine stage presence and a beautiful 
voice. The staceato and 
pianissimo is exceptional. 
—Transvaal News, Johan 
nesburg, Africa. 
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SONNETS 


By Frank L. George 


A Life 


YV! JU would not know him if you saw him now: 
The passing years that sculpture silently 
Have set their certain impress on his brow, 

And made him other than he used to be. 

No longed-for echoes of his younger days 

Fall now about him—and his eyes are dead. 

And who can tell down what uncertain ways 

The glamourous music of his youth has fled? 


He had a heaven once, until one day 

He stumbled all unknowing on a hell, 

And ever since he’s carried on his tongue 

The taste of ashes—and for songs unsung 
And gathered shadows on his forehead—well, 
It’s worse than useless now to laugh or pray. 





Battle Call 


© H, there are wars too noble for the sword, 
And these are lapped round by deadly peace 
While brave men follow where the guns are heard 
Down the red tenor of the flaming seas. 

And there are fouler places than a trench 

Where Life cries horribly in her house of pain, 
And there are filthier smells than battle-stenc!: 
And deadlier hells than any moaning plain. 


Here, in the land of the Living and the Free, 

Walk cruel Oppression, Hate, unlovely Greed ; 
Fair lives are crushed by years of poverty; 

And Crime and grasping Lust spawn far their seed. 
What! You sing War’s glory and gain? Ah, cease! 
Sound out the trumpets of the wars of Peace! 
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Mexico and Watchful Waiting 


By C. J. Colden 


[When the following article was submitted, it bore the pseudonym 


““Tarcomeda.” 


Our Chinese mstinct impelled us to read it backward and it 


appeared so superfluous when considered in connection with the article which 
follows that we prevailed upon Mr. Colden to abandon anonymity.—THE 


EDITORS]. 


eats. we swat Mexico with a 
big stick and repudiate the 
policy of “watchful waiting?” Is 
there to be an end of national patience 
and a resort to drastic methods in 
order to convince our neighbors to 
the south of our prowess as a people? 
A considerable element of our citizen- 
ship continues to clamor for inter- 
vention, which is but a circumlocu- 
tion for war. Certain newspapers 
known for their partisanship or their 
yellowness are unsparing in _ their 
criticism of what they term an 
“inane” and “spineless” attitude of 
the administration at Washington. 
That many violations of American 
rights, real and presumed, have oc- 
curred in Mexico cannot be denied. 
That many wars have been fought on 
slighter provocation is an_ historical 
fact. The present European confla- 
gration was occasioned by a trifle 
compared to what United States 
citizens have endured in Mexico. 
Altho a hundred outrages have been 
committed in Mexico against citi- 
zens of the United States as com- 
pared to one against Europeans 
there is little doubt that only the 
bloody carnival that now occupies 
the trans-Atlantic countries has pre- 
vented them from interfering in the 
affairs across our southern border. 
European interference in Mexico, di- 
rectly or indirectly, would be ex- 
tremely embarassing to present poli- 
cies and would undoubtedly force 
intervention upon us. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, Europe is too busy to 


impose demands upon Mexico or to 
interfere seriously with our present 
attitude. 

Before this country commits itself 
to a war with Mexico certain phases 
of the situation deserve considera- 
tion. Granted that Mexicans have 
harshly and unfairly treated many of 
our citizens, trampled upon their 
property rights and even offended 
the dignity of our nation, let us con- 
sider their side of this controversy. 
Would it not be well to seek the 
source of Mexican distrust, suspicion 
and hatred for Americans as exempli- 
fied by certain unhappy incidents 
which have brought the two repub- 
lics upon the very brink of bloody 
conflict ? 

The Mexican in United States. 

Living neighbors with Mexicans, 
with historical association so inti 
mate, with an economical develop- 
ment largely dependent upon them, 
Californians can well afford to give 
a sympathetic consideration to the 
neighboring republic in her days of 
distress. 

A survey of the citizenship of 
Southern California discloses many 
families of Latin extraction promi- 
nent in every avenue of honorable 
activity. Their presence has added 
not only to the civic welfare of the 
city and state but has contributed 
much to the more refined walks of 
life. The peon in his poverty has 
given his mite in the economic up- 
building of our country. Railroads, 


irrigation, public highways, in fact 
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practically every industrial enter- 
prise in Southern California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico attest to his 
energy and his faithfulness. 

The brigandage, the anarchy, the 
defiance of Mexico originates and 
flourishes in the Peon class. These 
very peons, too, who live such quiet, 
contented lives in Southern Califor- 
nia, these plodders who plod without 
complaint, are the recruits below the 
border who cry “Down with the 
Gringos.” 

Why do the peons distrust and 
hate Americans? Not all of them 
do. Some have reason to hate us. 
Why shouldn’t the ignorant Peon 
hate us? He has heard but few 
words of kindness from us, and he 
has known our citizens as exploiters, 
adventurers, land grabbers. Do we 
Americans praise the foreigner who 
grabs our land, our oil wells, our 
mines and our riches? 

Would we as Californians peace- 
fully submit, if Japanese, for instance, 
were pumping millions from our oil 
wells, digging golden riches from our 
mines and reveling in the wealth of 
our state while we dwelt in abject 
poverty? If the Japanese owned our 
ranches and gave us labor at a pit- 
tance, would we greet them with the 
glad hand of fond neighbors? It 
would pain us to answer such a fool- 
ish question. 

The Land Problem. 

For generation after generation 
the peon has labored for a master. He 
has lived in poverty and ignorance 
while his employers have enjoyed 
the riches his toil has produced. He 
has lost his land, his civil rights, his 
opportunity. He has been trampled 
upon ruthlessly. Promises to him 
have been violated repeatedly with 
impugnity. Has he any reason to 
trust the masters who have exploited 
him? 

The land problem of Mexico has 
been an important factor in bringing 
about the present chaotic condition. 
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The Peon is an agriculturist. His 
ideal of competency is a simple adobe 
home, a garden and a patch of corn. 
He has been deprived of his land. 
Aleng with his loss of land has fol- 
lowed a loss of political influence. His 
country has refused to right his 
wrongs. His church has failed to give 
him his economic due. Being origi- 
nally trustful, finding himself cheated 
by idle promises, unable to secure re- 
dress, what else in his ignorant state 
can he do? Is it any wonder in his 
anger and his blindness that he has 
outraged the innocent on occasions? 
Americans have played an eventful 
part in securing the riches of his 
country which he believes belong to 
him and his people, consequently he 
hates Gringoes for they are the per- 
sonification of greed and monopoly 
and injustice from his viewpoint. In 
many instances he is correct, it is sad 
to confess. 

The Peon’s distrust is not limited 
to the greedy Gringoes but is extended 
to his government. Under the regime 
of the iron hand of Mexico, the Peon 
discovered that the government was 
in collusion with the rich and power- 
ful and that he was oppressed by the 
government which he was taxed to 
maintain. A government which en- 
riches itself while impoverishing its 
people must meet the consequences 
of a suicidal policy and some day 
render the compensating penalty. 

Commendable Defiance. 

The exploitation of the Peon by 
the Mexican Government has been 
vicious. Splendid lands of the Repub- 
lic have been transferred to govern- 
mental favorites for a pittance. Many 
of these estates have been resold by 
the Mexican owners to the hated 
Gringoes. Thus while the Peon has 
been ostracized from the land, he has 
witnessed its monopolization abetted 
by a government in which he must feel 
a greater distrust year by year. But the 
government, not content with its par- 
ticipation in the squandering of the 
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public lands has also been reducing the 
political rights of the Peon. Guaran- 
teed many liberties in a democratic 
constitution he finds his government 
arbitrary and oppressive. Conse- 
quently the Peon is struggling for 
the right of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness untrammeled by 
his government. In this respect the 
Peon is no different from any other 
liberty-loving citizen in any part of 
the world. He aspires to a voice in 
his government. In fact his submis- 
sion to such conditions as exist in 
Mexico would indicate that he lacked 
the spirit which is necessary to pro- 
mote and to sustain a democratic form 
of government. His resentment of 
the exploitation he has suffered, his 
defiance of the injustice of his govern- 
ment, are the most hopeful signs that 
he is qualified to discharge the duties 
of a citizen under a free government. 
Necessity for Education. 
Another factor which should be 
given due consideration in framing a 
policy toward the Peon is his degree 
of intelligence. He has been deprived 
the great boon of free education. 
Many of those who have a rudi- 
mentary education have reached that 
stage of mental development which is 
easily excited by the frenzy and mis- 
representation of sensational journal- 
ism. In our own nation one of the re- 
gretful factors of our democratic life 
is that we have to consider that ele- 
ment of population which is largely 
influenced by the “yellow” press. Even 
here where a great portion of the pub- 
lic have such a degree of intelligence 
as to spurn the sensationalism of our 
newspapers, we suffer much from its 
abuse. What then can we expect from 
a population which is largely illiterate 
and the minority of which gets its in- 
tellectual rations from a source which 
is contaminated by inflammatory mis- 
representation and bitter prejudice ? 
It will require years to establish a 
school system which will reach into 
the far corners of the Mexican repub- 
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lic. When such a system is estab- 
lished it will require a generation be- 
fore the public will have reached a 
school boy’s acquaintance with the 
fundamentals of education. Nation- 
ally speaking, there is no greater curse 
than ignorance. Naturally, the Peon 
is affectionate, kind and gentle in his 
manners. It is the circumstances un- 
der which he lives that has bred the 
prejudice, hatred and barbarism which 
he sometimes expresses. It is not to 
be wondered at that the oppressed and 
abused Peon has arisen in his wrath 
and has been smiting blindly. The 
only wonder is that in his anger he 
has not gone to greater extremes. 

No system of education in Mexico 
will meet the requirements of the 
people unless the manual arts have an 
important place. Mexican children in 
the public schools of Los Angeles 
show a special aptitude in hand work 
and shop work. To develop the Peon, 
natural aptitude should be considered. 
When this is developed his hands will 
earn his livelihood, and will give him 
economic independence. Then he will 
come to a greater intellectual growth 
which will give him the basis for civic 
and political permanence. This is 
mentioned merely to illustrate the 
slow process required to remedy this 
important defect in Mexican national 
life. 

Church and State 

The church has been one of the im- 
portant factors in the life of the Peon. 
He has been devoted and faithful. 
The church has been in reality his 
spiritual mother. Here he has re- 
ceived the counsel which has kept him 
in the paths of rectitude and warned 
him of evil ways. The church has 
given him the needful direction where 
his untutored mind could not conceive 
the way. In the days of national in- 
justice he has sought the same advice 
and consolation. It is the church 
which has taught him to be patient. 
It has been the great force in sustain- 
ing his character. But his oppression 
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has become unendurable and_ the 
church has been slow to relieve the 
condition. The Peon little realizes 
the inability of the church to control 
the state and since his greatest hope 
has not afforded him relief and since 
that church has continued to grow 
richer and he has continued to grow 
poorer, it too has suffered from his 
bitterness. So the Peon has been alien- 
ated from his church and today in 
bandit-ridden Mexico he sacks its 
temples with impugnity. This too, is 
a condition which only a higher de- 
gree of intelligence will remedy. It 
is very doubtful whether a spiritual 
composure can again be regained by 
Mexico until her citizens including 
the remotest Peon, better understand 
the functions of both church and 
state. 
A Proud People 

Mexico has enjoyed her freedom as 
an independent nation for approxi- 
mately a century. Her people by 
nature are proud of their achieve- 
ments as a nation. Mexico cherishes 
her military victories and she pays her 
tribute of reverence to her Concords, 
her Lexingtons and her Bunker Hills. 
Her government is based upon the 
consent of the governed, and her citi- 
zens cherish the same patriotic senti- 
ments toward her institutions that we 
of the States do. Why should not 
Mexicans cherish that nationality with 
jealousy? Are they not expressing 
true citizenship by resenting the inter- 
ference of foreigners and the monopo- 
lization of their natural resources? 
Would they be patriotic if they did not 
defy intervention from a nation whose 
citizens have participated in their ex- 
ploitation? Mexico today is having 
her civil war. The origin is not the 
same, but the condition somewhat re- 
sembles the predicament of our 


country from "61 to 65. What would 


have been our attitude had Mexico or 
England or Germany or Russia have 
intervened or threatened to have in- 
tervened in our civil war? It is idle to 
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repeat that our resentment would have 

been as deep as that shown by the 

Peons in their present unhappy state. 
The Inevitable Cost 

Those who favor intervention by 
the United States in Mexico should 
think well of the cost. Intervention 
is not the question of a few months. 
Intervention will not establish peace 
in Mexico until her problems are 
solved. This means a prolonged in- 
tervention. It is an intervention 
which will cost hundreds of thousands 
of lives. Not only must we count the 
cost of bloody battle, and bandit mas- 
sacre, but we must count upon the 
ravages of fever and that long train 
of disease which follows in the wake 
of war. The cost in money, cold dol- 
lars and cents, must reach into the 
millions. 

What will be the benefits to us? 
Who will be benefited when our sol- 
diers lose their lives? What will be 
the benefit to the father, mother, sis- 
ter brother, wife and baby back home ? 
Will the Peon be benefited who fights 
in the ranks of his country and re- 
ceives an American bullet? Will his 
carcass rotting in the sand pronounce 
any eulogies on our country? What 
will his father, mother, sister and 
wife and baby conclude as to the be- 
nevolency of American intervention? 

Justification ? 

Such a course on our part might be 
justified providing we permanently 
settle the problems of Mexico. Only 
such a result would justify our inter- 
ference. But do we propose, do the 
great American land owners, oil and 
mine owners of our country who are 
most anxious for intervention, do 
these gentlemen propose to restore to 
the Peon the lands which rightfully 
belong to him? Are these Americans 
clamoring to restore the mines and oil 
wells to the former owners below the 
border? Does American intervention 
mean the extension of the American 
school system adapted to the needs of 
the Peon to every corner of the south- 
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ern Republic? Have those who favor 
intervention offered a scheme of edu- 
cation which will bring about a per- 
manent solution of the Peon’s difficul- 
ties? Are those who favor interven- 
tion offering a solution of the church 
problem of Mexico? 

Intervention in Mexico to effect any 
permanent result means the _restor- 
ation of the lands of Mexico to the 
people, largely to the Peons, to whom 
it rightfully belongs. Just interven- 
tion in Mexico means the conserva- 
tion of the mines, minerals, oils and 
forests of Mexico and all its natural 
resources for the benefit of the Mexi- 
can people themselves. The attitude 
of the United States government to- 
ward its own people does not indicate 
that it would be any more benevolent 
to an adopted task that to its own im- 
perative duty. Just intervention in 
Mexico means the establishment of a 
school system which will meet many 
requirements of the Mexican people 
and preparation for civic duty. It 
means the training of the Mexican 
hand and mind so that the individual 
may achieve economic independence. 

Our citizens have a right to express 
a dissatisfaction as to the condition of 
affairs below the southern border. We 
can agree that it is a deplorable situa- 
tion. It is unfortunate for us and a 
calamity for the Mexicans. But be- 
fore we go so far as intervention, it 
is well that the cost be considered and 
the benefits to be derived carefully 
weighed. If intervention means any- 
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thing, it means permanence in Mex- 
ico. It possibly means the mainten 
ance of an American army in Mexico 
for years, and where is there a nation 
in this world so unselfish as to be 
willing to carry the stability and the 
beneficence of its flag into a foreign 
land for a period of many years and 
then withdraw without recompense. 
Judging by the greater part of our 
own national life, intervention in 
Mexico really means the carrying of 
the American flag beyond the jungles 
of Yucatan. Only such a policy which 
would bring not only annexation to 
Mexico but a free public school sys- 
tem, a solution of the land question, 
a solution of the church question, 
would obtain results in the permanent 
upbuilding of our neighbor republic. 
To establish our sovereignty over 
twenty million people with so little in 
common in language, in temperament, 
in national feeling, is a problem too 
vast to be settled by a few sensational 
newspapers and by a few Americans 
who are busy exploiting Mexico’s 
great resources. Under such circum- 
stances is it not well that we are pa- 
tiently, perhaps dilatorily some may 
say, watching the trend of events, 
hoping that Mexico herself will settle 
her own problems? Awaiting perhaps 
for some individual to arise above 
the anarchy of the hour and to 
bring peace and security to her peo- 
ple? And this, to a portion of 
thoughtful Americans, is a justifica- 
tion of why we await watchfully. 
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Among the Ruins of the Mesa Verde 





—Courtesy Denver and Rio Grande 


A truly American home of two hundred rooms with neither plumbing, 
electric lights nor gas 


The only archaeological national park in the world, containing 
well-preserved ruins of such antiquity that none 
knows the exact period of their incep- 
tion, invites the tourist 


By Arthur Chapman 


lllustrated with Photographs 


RCHAEOLOGY is a terrifying 


word in the minds of many 
people. It suggests musty and gen- 
erally ancient things—as uninterest- 
ing as they are old. It hints of things 
which only high-browed professors 
can understand. 

Sut a visit to Mesa Verde National 
Park, Uncle Sam’s great archzological 
preserve—and in fact the only arch- 
ological national park in the world 
—robs the word of all its classroom 
terrors. Here one comes in contact 
with the remains of a civilization 
which was flourishing long before 
Columbus touched our shores and 


which went out like the flame of a 
suddenly extinguished candle. Here 
one finds empty houses, strangely 
built under overhanging cliffs. On 
the mesa top one finds workmen open- 
ing great mounds of earth, from which 
are emerging the walls of more houses. 
Each stroke of a pick may unearth 
some piece of pottery or other house 
hold utensil which may shed new light 
on the most mysterious of all peo- 
ples—the “first Americans” who dwelt 
in these deep canyons and on_ the 
cedar-covered top of the great Mesa 
Verde, or “Green Table.” Here are 
the trails, deeply worn in solid rock 
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by the moccasined feet of the Cliff 
Dwellers, and here are the springs 
where the women filled the water jars 
just as the women are doing today in 
the picturesque pueblos of the south- 
west. 

There have been occasional indi- 
viduals who have failed to succumb 
to the charm of the Mesa Verde. 
Guide Charles B. Kelly, who has been 
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cloistered in the great cavern where 
it had lain for centuries. 

“Well, we might as well go home 
first thing in the morning—lI've seen 
a cliff ruin,” said the visitor. 

The guide pointed out that there 
were two greater ruins, Cliff Palace 
and Balcony House, within a short 
distance, and that it was only a short 
walk to the bottom of the canyon, 





taking people to the cliff ruins since 
the time the communal houses were 
discovered, tells of taking an Eastern 
tenderfoot to Spruce Tree camp in 
early days when getting to the ruins 
was a matter of traveling all day by 
wagon and horseback. It was even- 
ing when they arrived, and while the 
guide prepared supper the visitor 
strolled to the edge of the canyon and 
took one look at Spruce Tree House, 
one of three main cliff dwellings, 


—Courtesy Denver and Rio Grande 
The depressions in the foreground are not bath-tubs, but are kivas, or underground ceremonial 
chambers found in the Spruce Tree House 


where Spruce Tree House itself could 
be given closer inspection. The visi- 
tor said he was perfectly satisfied. He 
had traveled a matter of 1,500 miles 
to see a cliff ruin, and he had looked 
on one from a distance, and now he 
was going home. 

Such people seldom come, to out- 
rage the feelings of the Mesa Verde 
guides. They are about as few and 
far between as the individuals who 
can see nothing majestic in the Yo- 
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semite and who are not impressed by 
the big trees of Sequoia National 
Park. The Mesa Verde both amazes 
and charms the average beholder. It 
requires no great gift of the imagina- 
tion to people the canyons and mesa 
tops once more with the race that 
once lived here and which so myster- 
iously disappeared. No doubt the 
Cliff Dweller people loved the country, 
for it is a land of wild beauty and 
deathless charm. The mighty can- 
yons that lead toward the Rio Mancos, 
seaming the high table land in bewild- 
ering fashion, import the same sense 
of awe that overwhelms one at the 
Grand Canyon. It is impossible to 
stand on the rocky promontory where 
the mighty Sun Temple was unearthed 
only a few months ago, and not admit 
that the Cliff people had a splendid 
sense of landscape values. Here two 
of the deepest canyons join, forming 
one still deeper and wider. On the 
very point where these canyons join 
a great temple was built, probably for 
religious worship. From this point 
one can look down the main canyon 
and see the transverse wall on the far 
side of the Mancos river, twenty miles 
away. Directly across the canyon to 
the left is Cliff Palace, the greatest 
cliff ruin ever discovered. Up the 
right-hand canyon are numerous 
smaller ruins. Down the big canyon 
in front, ruins cling to the wall like 
swallows’ nests. From the signal 
tower which has been unearthed on 
the promontory in front of the Sun 
Temple, no doubt bonfires flashed 
messages to thousands of the Cliff 
People up and down the canyon in all 
directions. 

The Sun Temple marks the latest, 
and perhaps the most important, phase 
of discovery in Mesa Verde National 
Park. Its discovery is due to Dr. 
Jesse Walter Fewkes of Smithsonian 
Institution, restorer of Spruce Tree 
House and Cliff Palace, and the man 
who has done more than any other to 
make Mesa Verde National Park a 
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place of popular appeal. Dr. Fewkes 
determined to uncover this mound 
when he was working on the restor- 
ation of Cliff Palace. He could see 
the mound across the canyon from the 
big cliff dwelling. Big trees were 
growing out of it, and to the unini- 
tiated the mound looked like a work 
of nature in its entirety. But Dr. 
Fewkes knew the mound covered an 
ancient ruin, and last year he began to 
tear it away with spade and scraper. 
Pretty soon he struck a wall, and then 
more walls. When the work was 
completed he had uncovered a_ D- 
shaped building, built of smoothly 
finished stone. The walls are double 
and two feet thick. In the inner court 
are two great kivas or circular rooms 
for ceremonial purposes. At one end 
are two smaller kivas and a number 
of small square rooms without en- 
trances. On some of the smoothly 
finished stones, strange geometrical 
designs were found. At one end of 
the building is a shrine, enclosing the 
fossil imprint of a palm leaf. It is be- 
lieved this royal fossil was worshipped 
on account of its resemblance to the 
sun. 

Many other mounds similar to the 
one covering the Sun Temple are to 
be found on top of the Mesa Verde. 
Trees are growing out of all of them, 
and all are evidently of great age. 
The stump of one tree on the Sun 
Temple mound has been left where it 
stood. It contains 365 rings—one for 
every year. Yet this tree, centuries 
old, grew on top of the mound after 
the Sun Temple itself had been cov- 
ered with the sand drift of years. 
Reckoning back, by means of the 
trees and the sand drift, Dr. Fewkes 
estimates that the Sun Temple was 
built about 1300 A. D. and marks the 
final stage in Mesa Verde develop- 
ment. 


The great discovery on top of the 
mesa stimulated interest in the other 


mounds. The largest collection of 
these mounds is close to the automo- 
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—Courtesy Denver and Rio Grande 


Nature provided this elevator shaft as an entrance to the Balcony House, but the motive power was to 
be found only in the legs of the strange people who built their homes under the overhanging cliff 


bile road leading to Spruce Tree 
Camp, about five miles from the camp 
itself. These mounds have _ been 
pointed out to many visitors to the 
Mesa Verde in past years. One of 
them is circular in form, and water 
has collected every year in the depres- 
sion in the center. This has been 
known as Mummy Lake, and has been 


regarded as the ruin of a reservoir 
which possibly supplied water for the 


adjacent buildings, now represented 
only by scattered mounds. There are 
nine principal mounds in this Mummy 
Lake group, some of them evidently 
covering the remains of buildings 
larger than the Sun Temple itself. 
This Dr. Fewkes began 


season 
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work on one of the mounds in the 
Mummy Lake group. His efforts 
have been rewarded by the discovery 
of a huge rectangular ruin, close to 
Mummy Lake, about as large as the 
Sun Temple. This building evidently 


was used as a dwelling place, as many 
fragments of pottery have been found 

The 
These 


in the course of the work. 
building is of cut sandstone. 
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found early in the eighties by ranch- 
men living in the vicinity of the town 
of Mancos, which is now the railroad 
station on the Denver & Rio Grande 
railroad, nearest to the Mesa Verde 
National Park. The first building dis- 
covered lies in an _ eastern spur 
of Cliff Canyon, under the roof of an 
enormous cave, arching 50 or 100 
feet above it. The floor of this cave 





—Courtesy Denver and Rio Grande. 


A sectional view of the Cliff Palace which is more than three hundred feet long 


stones have been cleverly plastered, 
and the building represents a high 
type of Mesa Verde architecture. 
There are sufficient mounds in the 
Mesa Verde region to keep archzolo- 
gists busy for many years. No doubt 
in time an entire city will be unearthed 
in the vicinity of Mummy Lake. These 
discoveries on the top of the mesa 
have only served to intensify the gen- 
eral interest in the region, which was 
first stimulated by the discovery of 
the cliff ruins proper. 
The cliff ruins 


themselves were 


is several hundred feet above the bot- 
tom of the canyon. The total length 
of Cliff Palace is approximately 300 
feet. There are three different ter- 
races of rooms, the houses being ar- 
ranged in a general crescent form. 
There are about 200 rooms in all, in- 
cluding some 23 estufas or kivas. 
The work was apparently apportioned 
among the men and the women, The 
the masons and hunters. 


men were 
The women were the potters and 
ground the corn and prepared the 


food. They assisted in building the 
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houses, and were the plasterers. They 
were also the burden bearers, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fewkes, bringing the water 
from the water holes. Cliff Palace 
evidently was the work of many gen- 
erations of planners and builders. 
Following the discovery of Cliff 
Palace, there was a search of the 
canyons of the Mesa Verde, and many 
other ruins were found. Two other 
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buildings of imposing size, Balcony 
House, and Spruce Tree House, were 
discovered. Balcony House is a verita- 
ble fortress, high in one of the steep- 
est canyon walls. Spruce Tree House 


was more open to attack, being in the 
bottom of a canyon, though under 
an overhanging cliff as in the case of 
the others. A fine spring was dis- 
covered near Spruce Tree House. The 


—Courtesy Denver and Rio Grande. 


The modern entrance to the Balcony House; the entrance used by the original inbabitants is just 
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—Courtesy Denver and Rio Grande 


One of the larger of the many dwellings, the Balcony House, derives its name from an artificial 
balcony, a portion of which is seen in this view. 


last named house was reproduced at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and from the three cliff dwellings was 
taken a representative exhibit of pot- 
tery and household implements and 
skeletons which gave the nation its 
first inkling of the strange inhabitants 
of Southwestern Colorado. 
Following these years of discovery 


The cliff 


came years of vandalism. 
dwellings were despoiled by many 


people. Walls were torn down in the 
search for pottery. Finally the club 
women of Colorado became interested 
in the subject of preserving these 
ruins from utter They ap- 
pealed to Congress and in 1905 the 
Mesa Verde region was set aside as a 
national park, containing more than 
66 square miles. Point Lookout, the 
highest part of the park, is 8,700 feet 
above sea-level and 2,000 feet above 
the Montezuma Valley. The govern- 
ment has built a splendid road from 
Mancos to the cliff ruins. This road 


loss. 


is one of the most scenic in the West, 
and the view trom the side of the 
mesa is inspiring. From the road one 
looks into the four states of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. Ute 
Mountain is plainly visible in the fore- 
ground. To the north are the Las 
Platas, and to the west are the La Sal 
and Blue Mountains. To the south 
stretches the Navajo Indian reserva- 
tion, with Shiprock plainly visible. 
The top of the Mesa Verde is cov- 
ered with a dense growth of pine, 
scrub oak and cedar. Spruce Tree 
camp, where the tourists stop, is de- 
lightfully located at the head of the 
canyon that shelters Spruce Tree 
House. One can look across from 
the camp into the home of the Cliff 
Dwellers. It is possible to make the 
trip from Mancos by automobile in 
two and one-half hours. The Kelly 
auto livery of Marcos has the govern- 
ment concession for operating the 
stages to the park. The drivers are 
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all experienced guides and take the 
auto tourists through the four prin- 
cipal ruins. It is possible to cover all 
these in one day of sight-seeing, but 
many who go to the Mesa Verde re- 
main for weeks—and then go back the 
next season. There are countless 
ruins to be visited, if one is a hardy 
climber. The main ruins can be vis- 
ited with little fatigue. 

Rough and ready outing garb 





should be worn if one is to visit the 
land of the Cliff Dwellers. There is 
considerable scrambling to be done 
in and out of buildings, and up and 
down steep trails. The climate is 
mild, and in midsummer the days are 
quite warm, but the nights are always 
cool, so wraps should be brought. 

A delightful feature of Mesa Verde 
life during recent seasons has been 
the series of campfire talks on arch- 
eology given by Dr. Fewkes. . As 
long as research work is being done in 
the park, these talks will be con- 
tinued. They give an opportunity of 
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learning, from probably the greatest 
authority on the Cliff Dwellers, just 
how these mysterious people lived. 
The charm of the Cliff Dweller 
country is something that grows on 
people. It is a region whose rugged 
beauty makes its own appeal, aside 
from the human motive supplied by 
the relics of the Cliff Dwellers. It is 
a country of magnificent vistas, and 
from a scenic standpoint compares 


—Courtesy Denver and Rio Grande. 
This remarkable structure, the Sun Temple, was uncovered last year by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes 
of the Smithsonian Institute; the stump of a tree showing 360 annual rings 
may be seen growing out of the wall on the left. 


favorably with any of the rest of our 
national parks, though in an entirely 
unique way. The Mesa Verde is 
growing steadily in popular interest. 
This season the previous year’s atten- 
dance was more than doubled. Plans 
are afoot for extensive improvements 
of roads and trails, rendering the re- 
moter ruins accessible to the multi- 
tude. When it is fully developed 
Mesa Verde National Park will be a 
ground where one can combine educa- 
tion and recreation throughout an 
entire season. 
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TAX PROBLEMS 


A Description of the Thought Process Passed Through in Reaching 
One Point of the Problem 
By William Thum 


{Taxation questions are of vital interest to Californians at this time of 
Single Tax agitation and anticipation of the January report of the Taxation 
Commission’s findings. Not a few mdividuals, inexperienced in the consider- 
ation of questions of such economic complexity, find themselves thwarted in 
their attempt to understand the subject through sheer inability to develop 
logically a sequence of thought, while others, perversely or through “malice 
aforethought” cover up or ignore some of the elements most germane to the 
consideration of the question. Mr. Thum’s article is presented, not as knowl- 
edge as he, himself, states; but it is presented as the basis for argument on a 
most timely subject with particular reference to the pertinent question which 





is embodied in the article—THE EDITORS. | 


UBLIC funds can be raised: by 

levying taxes on articles of con- 
sumption generally; the right to do 
business; net private incomes; all 
kinds of property, including land; 
land exclusively ; and also, by taxation 
in many other ways. And, aside 
from ordinary methods of taxation, 
funds can be raised through profits 
earned by publicly owned utilities and 
other public activities. 

Since the largest share of public 
funds is raised by taxing real estate, 
land-tax comes to mind first in any 
general study of the tax question, and 
about the first point that presents it- 
self is the seeming similarity and rela- 
tionship between tax on land and that 
levied directly on articles of consump- 
tion, both of which kind of taxation 
are apparently borne by the consumer. 

What the Single Taxer Means by 

“Land” 

When the advocate of Single Tax 
speaks of “land,” he has in mind agri- 
cultural land; industrial and commer- 
cial sites ; oil, coal, iron and other min- 
eral deposits; forests; water-power 
sites,—in fact, everything useful to 
humans in its natural and undeveloped 
State, except air, sunshine and rain, 


even though they are themselves 
equivalent to land in cases where they 
cause a special and unusual advance 
in the value of land. In this article 
the word “land”’ will be employed in 
this sense. 
Used Land Would Soon Yield all the 
Taxes 

The “Single Tax” system of taxa~ 
tion provides that all funds used for 
public purposes be raised by taxing 
land alone, all other methods of rais- 
ing public moneys being abandoned. 
This would, of course, necessitate 
much higher taxes on land and would 
doubtless result in so much of it being 
put to use as could under the new con- 
ditions created by this kind of taxa- 
tion be profitably employed both by 
the private individual and the general 
public. Not all land can be put to 
use, for the reason that more of life’s 
requirements would be produced than 
could be consumed by our present 
population, and land for which there 
is no early use in prospect—or sur- 
plus land—would, therefore, have to 
be abandoned by present owners as 
soon as the tax burden became too 
heavy for them. In consequence, it 
would revert to the state and, until 














again sold, would, of course, yield no 
taxes. The land used by private indi- 
viduals would have to meet all taxes 
required to pay expenses of govern- 
ment. It is true that unused and some 
of the partially used land is taxed very 
lightly at present and, if this tax 
should be eliminated through rever- 
sion of such property to the public, the 
effect on the tax rate of the used land 
might be negligible; but much of the 
unused land—especially in cities—is 
today taxed heavily. 
Land Tax Borne by Consumer 

Speaking in general terms: what- 
ever the tax levied on any kind of land, 
it is passed along to the consumer of 
products derived from that land, 
whether the products be tangible or 
intangible. The tax on farms is paid 
by consumers of farm products. Take 
the wheat farm, for instance—the con- 
sumers of wheat and things made of 
wheat, like flour and bread, pay the 
tax on these farms. This becomes 
clear when we stop to realize that the 
wheat grower must pay the taxes on 
his land with the money received for 
his wheat, and he must get enough for 
his wheat to pay taxes; farm expenses 
and living costs and, in the average 
year, a surplus covering not less than 
the minimum for which he will en- 
gage in the growing of wheat. 

Should agricultural land suddenly 
be exempted from taxation, the wheat 
grower would at first reap just that 
much more profit; but such a condi- 
tion undoubtedly would attract more 
men to growing wheat, until in the 
course of time the price, on account 
of increased supply, would change un- 
til only a normal profit would again 
prevail. That is to say, the average 
profit on wheat the country over 
would gradually become lower on ac- 
count of the remission of taxes, until 
the annual savings to wheat growers 
due to such remission: would be entire- 
ly wiped out, and the price paid for 
wheat by the purchaser would no 
longer include the amount formerly 
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paid for taxes on the land. This con- 
dition would not apply to any certain 
locality, nor to any one year; but to 
wheat farms taken as a whole over a 
cycle of years. 

If, on the other hand, instead of be- 
ing exempted from taxation, agricul- 
tural lands were subjected to double 
the present tax, the growers of wheat 
as a whole might at first suffer a loss 
in profit equal to the total of such ex- 
tra, or additional, taxes paid; but in 
a short time some growers, whose re- 
duced profit would no longer provide 
a minimum surplus for which they 
would raise wheat, would either cease 
growing it or no longer suffer their 
acreage to produce in proportion to 
increase in population, and the abso- 
lute or relative lessening of supply re- 
sulting as a consequence would tend 
gradually to change prices so as to ad- 
vance profits again until the double 
taxes were fully covered and the ori- 
ginal minimum of profit or surplus 
reestablished. 

In the two preceding paragraphs in- 
crease and decrease in profits is re- 
ferred to only. No mention is made 
of increase and decrease in price, but 
of “change in price,” although en- 
larged profits tend to increase price 
and reduced profits tend to decrease 
it. The writer has done this, because 
another element affecting the price of 
wheat enters into the problem here in 
hand. For instance, if agricultural 
land were made tax-free, under the 
present system of private ownership 
of land, land-monopoly would be 
strengthened. This would result in 
a rise in price of all land, reducing the 
number who would otherwise engage 
in the growing of wheat and in all 
probability reducing the number of 
acres planted, thus checking produc- 
tion. The price of grain would, there- 
fore, have a tendency to rise. An ad- 
vance in the price of land would de- 
crease the number of owners and in- 
crease the number of tenant farmers, 
resulting in higher rents, and the total 
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rent paid by them would, also, have 
to be covered by the average price of 
wheat. 

The tendency to lower the price ot 
wheat by reason of the remission of 
land taxes and the counter tendency 
to raise the price through strengthen- 
ing land-monopoly neither balance one 
another nor do they have a fixed rela- 
tion to each other. Therefore, the 
complete, or net, effect on the price of 
wheat, due to stoppage of land taxes, 
would not be ascertainable without 
records based on wide experience. 

Now, suppose that, instead of free- 
ing agricultural land from taxation, 
the present taxes on such land were 
doubled, as suggested before. In 
such case the returns for wheat to the 
grower would eventually have to cover 
this increase; but, on the other hand, 
such an advance in taxes would 
weaken land monopoly, making cheap- 
er the farming land, and thus making 
it more available for use. If his land 
were mortgaged, the wheat farmer 
would have to pay less interest on his 
land per bushel of wheat produced; 
because the mortgage would amount 
to less per acre. As land would be 
easier to purchase, there would be 
fewer tenant wheat growers and, for 
this reason, land rent would be lower. 
More people naturally could and 
would try to make a living on raising 
wheat, and production would increase 
relatively faster than population. The 
saving to the farmer in interest or rent 
and the increase in production would 
then tend to reduce the price. 

Of course, the problem of deter- 
mining all the indirect effects that land 
taxes have on prices paid by the con- 
sumer for the products he uses is not 
as simple as here outlined, and many 
other questions affecting price enter 
and will continue to enter it until our 
economic system becomes more social- 
ized. It seems quite plain, however, 
that a tax on wheat land has a te:- 
dency to raise the price of wheat and 
that a weakening of land monopoly, 
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due to increase in taxes or to any 
other cause, lowers the price. But in 
this case, as in the preceding one, the 
forces that tend to lower the price and 
the opposed forces which tend to raise 
it do not offset one another, nor do 
they bear a known relation to one 
another; so their net effect on the 
price of wheat cannot be estimated at 
the present time. 

In speaking of the rise and fall in 
the price of any commodity at any 
particular time, we ought to consider 
change in price in relation to the aver- 
age wages prevailing at that time; 
but this would be going farther than 
the purpose of the present paper de- 
mands. 

One purpose of this article is to 
ascertain whether the tax on land in 
general, irrespective of any economic 
effect that it may have, is untimately 
transferred to the consumer through 
the prices on materials derived from 
land products. Perhaps the follow- 
ing illustration will aid better in re- 
vealing the facts. 

As explained before, the price paid 
for wheat by the miller must cover 
the taxes paid by the owner of the 
wheat farm. 

Baker and Grocer Finance the Tax 

At the time the miller sells flour to 
the grocer and the baker he demands 
a sum that will cover the cost of wheat 
charged him by the farmer, which 
cost, as just explained, includes all 
taxes on the wheat land; but his price 
also covers the tax he paid on the in- 
dustrial site on which his mill stands. 

The grocer and the baker, there- 
fore, each indirectly pays such propor- 
tion of the farm taxes in question as 
will correspond with the quantity of 
wheat used to make their flour, and 
likewise such proportion of the taxes 
on the mill site as the quantity of 
their flour respectively bears to the 
total output of the mill. 

Tax Finally Reaches Consumer 

When the grocer sells flour and the 
baker sells baked articles at prices in- 
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cluding their purchase price of flour, 
they are reimbursed by the purchaser 
—the consumer—of flour or of baked 
goods in an amount to cover taxes on 
wheat farm, mill site, and the city lots 
on which are located the grocery and 
bakery. 

It can thus be asserted that, in the 
course of its travels, the tax on all 
the land involved reaches the con- 
sumer in some relation to the quantity 
or value of materials purchased by 
him. 

To illustrate in still another way 
that the actual average cost of wheat 
to the farmer which includes the tax 
on his wheat land is the controlling 
factor in fixing the market price of 
wheat, let us suppose that through 
new methods of fertilization, cultiva- 
tion, and harvesting an average acre 
of land could be made to yield nor- 
mally one hundred bushels of wheat, 
and that the grain could be delivered 
to the local elevator at a cost to the 
farmer not exceeding twenty-five cents 
per bushel. The result would be that 
the price of wheat to the consumer 
would in all probability soon drop be- 
low fifty cents per bushel at the eleva- 
tor. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
by reason of an uncontrollable, con- 
tinued and world wide blight, wheat 
and related grain were on an average 
to cost the farmer three dollars a 
bushel at the elevator ; then, of course, 
the average market price of wheat at 
that point would have to be more than 
three dollars. 


Direct Tax on Articles of Consumption 


If there were no taxes on wheat 
land; but, instead, say a straight 10 
cent tax were levied on each hundred 
weight of wheat the tax would be 
shifted onto the consumer in a rela- 
tively more direct, constant and uni- 
form manner; this would constitute 
a direct tax on each article of con- 
sumption containing a wheat product; 
but in the long run the result would be 
the same as if a corresponding tax 
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were levied on the land from which 
the wheat came. 
Every Land Tax Affects the Consumer 

The argument just used to show 
that the consumer of wheat bears the 
taxes on wheat land can be applied 
with equal force to show that the con- 
sumer of fruit bears the taxes on orch- 
ard land, and the grocer’s lot; of can- 
ned fruit, the taxes on orchard land, 
cannery site and mercantile sites; of 
cotton goods, those on cotton fields, 
factory site, warehouse and mercan- 
tile sites; and so on with every article 
of consumption — and everything is 
an article of consumption which re- 
quires labor to produce it. 

The foregoing carried to a conclu- 
sion would show that the consumers, 
as such, pay all the taxes on all the 
land, each in proportion to the articles 
of consumption purchased by him. 

Under a system that raises funds 
through taxing land exclusively, as 


proposed by advocates of the Single 
Tax, the indirect taxes thus paid by 
the consumers in this country, in lieu 


of all present taxes, duties and 
licenses, would soon amount to more 
than five billion dollars annually—an 
amount so large to require distribu- 
tion according to the most equitable 
plan that man can devise. 
Land Tax, Merely as Such, Inequitable 
Two Families :—An average family 
of the class having an income of 
$1000.00 a year may be able to save, 
say, $200.00 annually through econ- 
omizing for the “rainy day” ; an aver- 
age family of the class having an in- 
come of five thousand dollars per year, 
after spending twenty-five hundred 
dollars, can more readily save two 
thousand five hundred dollars an- 
nually for its day of reverses. Using 
the word consume in its broadest 
sense, the first household with eight 
hundred dollars to spend for current 
expenses consumes in money’s worth 
slightly less than one third as much as 
the more fortunate family. Since 
land tax is covered by the price of 
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land-products, or articles of consump- 
tion, it can be said (without trying to 
be too exact) that the land-tax thus 
indirectly paid by the former family 
would amount to about one-third of 
that paid by the latter which is in 
position to save easily over twelve 


times as much. 
Uneven in Application 


On account of innumerable condi- 
tions that affect prices, there are many 
instances when the tax on land 1s 
shifted onto the consumer only in part, 
and in certain cases he is required to 
bear none at all, while in other in- 
stances it is loaded onto him with 
heavy increase. But the net result is 
that consumers as a whole pay the 
lion’s share of it, as above shown, and 
in the main assume the tax on land in 
proportion to the materials consumed 
by them and those for whom they pro- 
vide. Such a system of taxation may 
not be the wisest to adopt ultimately 
for promoting the best development 
of the race. 

Seeking Further Knowledge 

Now, if all taxes were levied ex- 
clusively on used land according to its 
productivity (meaning productivity in 
its broadest sense) and if, at the same 
time, unoccupied land were to revert 
to the public and no longer be sub- 
ject to taxation, we should, as the 
writer understands it, be under the 
Single Tax System, at present in the 
foreground of discussion, and, if the 
arguments herein be correct, the con- 
sumer, as such, would indirectly pay 
most of the taxes collected by the pub- 
lic; so that taxation, at least when 
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considered without regard to the 
special effects that any certain system 
may have on the social organism, 
might be still more inequitably appor- 
tioned than it is now. 

Before determining upon the best 
method of taxation, however, we will 
have to decide whether any system 
of taxation should be used primarily 
for purposes of correcting faulty so- 
cial and economic conditions ; whether 
it should be employed with the single 
view of distributing such tax burden 
as may be provided by law as justly 
and equitably as possible, depending 
altogether on direct methods of cor- 
recting these faulty conditions, or 
whether it should compromise _be- 
tween correcting such social and econ- 
omic wrongs and distributing taxes 
equitably and justly. Before making 
a decision we should also take into ac- 
count the disturbing effect that any 
radical change in the levying of taxes 
may have on our economic life, so that 
we may plan upon a system of tax- 
ation in such a way that its intro- 
duction will not cause temporarily dis- 
astrous economic results. Further- 
more, unless our study reveals the 
main principles on which taxation 
should be based, our conclusion will 
be of doubtful value. 

At heart we all want the best possi- 
ble solution of the tax problem; but, 
before we can solve it logically and 
satisfactorily, we must go deeper into 
the question of who ultimately bears 
the taxes levied on land. After being 
set right on this point specifically, the 
writer would like to continue the dis- 


cussion. 
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Babbo 


By Amanda Mathews Chase 


A Short Story 


HE little Contessa sat on a bat- 

tered wooden chest of antique 
design. The ends of her crepe veil 
lay on the uneven brick floor. Her 
forehead was like a white band be- 
tween her low-growing black hair and 
her fine sweep of black brows. 

This Roman kitchen received its 
poor dole of light through a single 
rectangular pane high in the wall. 
There was no cheerful red eye of fire 
among the ashes of the tiled charcoal 
stove. A rough table hard by was 
heaped with unwashed earthenware. 
In one corner of the room were two 
rolled-up mattresses partly concealed 
by a heap of dirty blankets. 

The Contessa was not alone. Be- 
fore her stood a little girl in a skimpy 
black slip, its front enlivened by a 
bright red patch. A smaller girl simi- 
larly attired except for the crimson 
spot played jackstones with pebbles 
on the floor. A third and last, also in 
outgrown black slip was rooting with 
chubby fingers for bits of bread among 
the dirty dishes on the table. 

The insufficient light of the place 
mercifully idealized the Contessa’s 
black attire. The first glance of a 
casual intruder might easily have ap- 
praised her as a grand personage of 
philanthropic turn who was here to 
bestow hygienic exhortation and a 
dole of charity where both were ex- 
tremely applicable. The second look, 
however, would discover the relation- 
ship between the woman and the deli- 
cate high-bred wisp of a child before 
her,—a being whose age might be 
anywhere between her seven-year-old 
body and her ten-year-old face. There 
was pathetic maturity in the intent- 
ness of her gaze while her mother’s 
apparent search for breaking stitches 


in her gloves was childishly evasive. 
When her glance slid from her gloves, 
it did not mount higher than the 
slumsily-inserted crimson patch. 

“So you are quite ready for the 
Queen’s Ball, Fortuna,” she com- 
mented agrievedly. “While | am gone 
you spend your time desecrating your 
respectful black for your father, the 
Count, with this flaunting scarlet. 
How did you obtain the cloth.” 

“Babbo bought it, but I chose the 
color and | have more to do the chil- 
dren,—look at their holes. I am 
sorry it does not please you, madre 
cara, but it is already bought. I am 
ashamed to mend myself first but their 
feelings are younger and _ tomor- 
row—”’ 

“Bambina cattiva ed grata! You 
shall cut out the patch and wear the 
hole instead. Who is this driver of 
a wine cart to interfere with the 
mourning of my family,” Yet the 
Contessa’s lips mutinied into a cer- 
tain engaging curve which cancelled 
all vain threats. 

“Mother, did you— ?” 

But the parent was contemplating 
her youngest still occupied with her 
indifferently-rewarded quest for 
scraps. 

“Aurora,” 
can’t possibly be hungry. 
fat you are!” 

Aurora might have rejoined most 
justly that her plumpness was of that 
pale, flabby variety which the discern- 
ing eve does not connect with over- 
nutrition. She continued her search 
undisturbedly. 

“Please tell me, mother, if you—”’ 
again attempted Fortunata. 

“Enrichette!”’ called the Contessa 
to her middle-sized child. “Look at 


she reproached, “You 
Look how 
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you fingering those muddy pebbles out 
of the street. Throw them away in- 
stantly and wash your hands.” 

Enrichetta had larger features and 
lighter coloring than Fortunata. She 
sprawled after her jack which had 
rolled under one of the mattresses. 

“My jackstones are not dirty. 
Babbo picked them for me in a long 
clean road.” 

The Contessa’s slight shoulders 
twitched with a shrug of helpless half- 
amused impatience. 

“Really, this—this person—seems 
to have taken on himself the whole 
conducting of my family,—” 

“Mother—’”’ 

This time she parried Fortunata’s 
unasked query with one of her own. 

“Where is Eduardo? What sort of 
care have you over your only 
brother ?”” 

“He has run away to the school of 
the Dotteressa.” 

“Bravo! When he is a great man 
this will be written in the book of his 
biography—‘at six he repeatedly ran 
away to school’.”’ 

“They will not let him stay. This 
school is only for the children of the 
grand house with the beautiful garden 
like the country Babbo tells us about.” 

“Foolish one, what seems to you a 
grand house is only a model tenement 
for street sweepers and their like. | 
can not have my son associate with 
such. Go thou and fetch Eduardo.” 

“They always send him home. Soon 
he will come crying.” 

The Contessa had no further force 
vith which to oppose Fortunata’s im- 
petus of determination to ask the de- 
layed question. 

“Mother, did you order the char- 
coal and buy the bread ?” 

With one of the quick turns belong- 
ing to the Latin temperament, the lit- 
tle lady now poured forth her hapless 
tidings in a flood, meantime dramatic- 
ally shaking her empty purse upside 
down over her lap. 

“How should I be bringing bread 
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and ordering charcoal? Signora Bar- 
etti has stopped her Pipetta‘s lessons. 
Today was the last and that was al- 
ready paid.” 

Fortunata’s face pinched visibly, 
but after several gasping breaths of 
dismay she attempted comfort. 

“Perhaps there will be somewhere 
a new child to teach.” 

“What foolishness thou talkest, 
Fortunata! As those who have me 
teach their daughters from pity and 
old friendship let me drop, who is to 
take me up? All are weary of my 
few pieces and I can not master others 
with never a piano under my hands. 
How then can I provide food and 
fire?” 

“Babbo will give you ahead on his 
room rent.” 

“Babbo! Babbo! always Babbo! 
Shame on you all whose father was a 
Count to go calling ‘Babbo, Babbo’ 
after this driver of a wine cart. And 
now you would have me beg from 
him.” 

“No, mother, no! Only to borrow 
a little on his rent.” 

“Fortunata you are determined to 
humiliate your poor mother. Already 
while we are still in winter, he has ad- 
vanced his rent for the whole of the 
coming summer.” 

“But Babbo does not mind. He 
has always silver lire in his pockets.” 

“Silver indeed! Why child, in your 
grandfather's day, this chest was full 
of gold coins and jewels—now you 
fling it in my face that a contadino 
has always silver /ire in his pockets.” 

The younger ones had given no 
heed to the conversation but sudden- 
ly Enrichetta distinguished a cheery 
call amid the dull medley of noise 
rumbling up from the street. She 
flung her jackstones from her. 

“Babbo has brought his wine cart 
for us to see its new hood. Now he 
will ride like a prince!’ Out she 
rushed with Aurora in her wake. 

“Oh, mother, I would see it also!”’ 
cried Fortunata. 
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“Go by all means. Royalty must be 
honored.” 

This irony was lost on Fortunata al- 
ready half way down the corridor. 
The Contessa removed her bonnet and 
gloves, stowing them in the closet 
with elaborate care. 

The missing Eduardo fairly tum- 
bled into the kitchen and down on 
the floor in a gust of woe. He was 
six, a slight little fellow, small fea- 
tured and pale. He wore a torn and 
dirty apron below which showed two 
inches or so of frayed trousers. 

“They sent me out of that school!’ 
he wailed. “The Dotteressa had 
sorry looks and she kissed me when 
she said it was im-pos-si-ble.”’ 

“Where is thy pride, son, to hang 
about over there when thou art less 
esteemed than the children of street- 
sweepers ?”” 

Eduardo sat up in a fervor of ex- 
planation. 

“Oh, mother, it is joyful and they 
do beautiful works which are like 
play and make happy feelings in your 
hands and when you get old enough, 
behold you can write. I put on a 
pink apron I found outside in a little 
room, so nobody heeded me at first, 
thinking I was one who belonged,— 
but afterwards they saw me and drove 
me away—only the Dotterssa kissed 
me—and she said—” 

He went down again in his grief. 
The poor little Contessa tried to take 
him up in her arms but she lacked 
the strength, not having eaten that 
day. She bent over him, half whim- 
pering. 

“My manchild! Your mother 
would go herself and beg them on her 
knees to let you stay but it would do 
no good.” 

An olive-skinned, well-built coun- 
tryman in brown corduroy suit and 
red tie stood in the doorway. His 
brown eyes were wonderingly limpid 
and his brown hair curled tightly. 

“Contessa, will you not even con- 
descend to look down from the win- 
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dow on my newly adorned wine cart. 
The hood is blue as the deep blue sky 
of early evening and as thickly set 
with golden stars. As for the red 
roses, your children declare they could 
pick them off with their hands and 
Aurora must be held up to smell them, 
not believing—”’ 

His eloquence ended with 
faltering of speech but continued in 
his smile. His voice had melting 
operatic tones but his silence had a 
certain beaming quality which made 
it almost equally engaging. His 
whole being fairly rippled with sunni- 
ness and good will. 

“IT have too many real troubles to 
look at painted flowers,” curtly re- 
torted the Contessa. 

The driver’s sunshine went 
sympathetic eclipse. An artist 
holding him thus would have delight- 
ed to paint him as some merry wood- 
land fawn in his first half-puzzled 
contact with human suffering. 

“And Eduardo here,” he continued. 
“To think he would run right past 
his poor Babbo’s cart without one look 
though all his sisters stand by in ad- 
miration.”’ 

The Contessa spoke more gently. 

“Forgive him, Signore. He is not 
too young to have his griefs. The 
Dotteressa will not let him stay in the 
school of Bani Stabili.”’ 

Eduardo got up determinedly. 

“If they send me away nineteen— 
sixty times, yet another fifty-seven 
times will I go back.” 

“Do not,” protested his mother. 

Unheeded, the child ran out of the 
kitchen. 

“Povero 
driver. 

“Si, Signor Andredi. The great 
wish of his heart I may not give him 
though my own heart is dead and has 
no other desire than to please my 
children.” 

“Contessa,” he faltered, “it is in 
all humility since you are higher above 
me than the sun is above my poor cart 


some 


into 
be- 


bambino,” breathed the 
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that I confess—Oh, Contessa mia, if 
your misfortune could only give me 
leave to say that there is an apartment 
to be rented in the Beni Stabili, three 
rooms with the light in all and clean 
as a palace. Contessa, if you could 
bring yourself to marry me—then 
Eduardo—” 

The Contessa gasped, went first 
red and then white, then red again. 

“How dare you, contadino! Poor, 
yes—my children without food, my 
stove without charcoal—but me of the 
old Italian nobility to marry you! 
Better that my babes and I starve to- 
gether. And you must leave this 
house the very hour that the time is 
up for which your rent is paid!’ 

Both scorned to take into account 
that this eviction was not technically 
immediate. He bowed his head with 
that strongly easy grace which along 
with the gift of flowery eloquence is 
in Italy confined to no rank nor class. 

“Contessa, I am well reproved.”’ 

He was gone. The Contessa drop- 
ped down on to her ancestral chest, 
a pathetic little person in the dusk and 
chill and stale disorder. 

Some one pushed open the kitchen 
door. It was Eduardo. A gracious 
woman whose richly shimmering 
black made the Contessa’s look brown 
even in that poor light led the child 
by the hand and entered with him. 
Her figure was generous in its lines, 
the face peculiarly mobile. It was, 
however, the mobility of one who 
thought and felt much rather than of 
a person vivaciously social. 

“T am she whom the children call 
‘La Dotteressa’..” Her voice though 
a triffle over-high in pitch was bell- 
clear and equisite in its modulations. 
“It is necessary that I should talk with 
the mother of this boy.” 

The Contessa had risen defensively. 

“T am always telling Fortunata to 
fetch him; I am ever begging him not 
to intrude where his company is not 
desired.”” 

“Is there no way you could ar- 
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range to live in the Beni Stabili so he 
might attend—" 

“Oh certainly,” blazed the Con- 
tessa. “There is a way. Since you 
take such an interest in my poor af- 
fairs, I will tell you.” 

As the Contessa talked, her hands 
flew about the Dotteressa almost 
touching her. It was as if she were 
building a wall about that other—a 
wall of her own troubles, every brick 
an affliction and defying the Dotter- 
essa to find any gate of solution by 
which to escape from acknowledging 
hers as the final and absolute in the 
matter of woe. The Dotteressa stood 
passive, still holding Eduardo’s hand. 

“T will go to that school,” he mut- 
tered sullenly. 

The Contessa dic not reprove him. 
She was working very hard at the 
wall. 

“My husband, the Count, was ill 
for years while we became poorer and 
yet poorer. He died three years ago. 
I had only the furniture. I rented an 
apartment to sub-let rooms. I also 
obtained a few music pupils among 
old friends. What happened? My 
roomers quit me or else they do not 
pay. The landlord puts up his rent. 
I move. Again I change,—this time 
to a poorer neighborhood where | 
must charge less rent. Again it is the 
same until I end here in San Lorenzo, 
the wretchedest quarter of Rome, 
living as you behold me. My clothes 
melt from my back in shabbiness ; my 
pupils give me up. Today I lost the 
last.” 

Her hands were working wildly 
now as if she were adding the cornice 
to the top of the wall. The Dotter- 
essa’s voice, though kindly, was soft 
and even, with no shrillness of sym 
pathizing excitement. 

“But Contessa, you said there was 





a way—” 

Eduardo gave heed to  sisterly 
shouts from the corridor, slipped his 
hand from the Dotteressa’s and took 
himself off. 
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The Contessa flushed until the white 
bank of her forehead was flooded 
with pink. 

“You shall know that also. I have 
a tenant who drives a wine cart and 
who has been kind—to the children. 
He has just offered to marry me and 
set me up an establishment among the 
peddlers and dirt-diggers in your 
model tenement. At such a price I 
may enter my child in your school. 
This indignity—”’ 

The Contessa was silenced by an 
inroad of wailing children. 

“Babbo! Babbo! He leaves us! He 
will depart for America! He has sold 
his wine cart to the man who painted 
it. He is putting his clothes into a 
bag. Babbo! Our Babbo!” 

The Dotteressa’s singularly keen 
black eyes were usually more alive to 
children than to grownups, but on 
this occasion she disregarded the 


youngsters in her earnest scrutiny of 


the mother. And yet it was the sort 
of scrutiny which she usually accorded 
to babes under observation,—it was 
her laboratory expression with which 
her assistants were well acquainted. 

“Children,” quavered the Contessa. 
“Do you not see our guest? Salute 
the Dotteressa.” 

Each one gave her a hasty dis- 
tracted handshake. 


“Mother,” cried Fortunata. “He 


RULE is valuable only in its 

disciplinary tendency as a self- 
imposed criterion. During the past 
year we have “quoted”’ little, if any- 
thing, from other periodicals, but we 
cannot resist the following verse by 
Bill Stinger in the National Jeffer- 


sonians 
TO FREDERICK CARNAHAN 


© Dear Little Boy just over the way 

9 I hear your laugh at the break of day 

And the joy in your voice makes the heart 
of me thrill 

With the thought that life is beautiful still. 
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must not go! I will beg him again 
from us all!” 

“And me—I beg him on my knees 
I kiss his hands!”’ echoed Enrichette. 

“T will hold him tight so he can 
not,” promised Eduardo. 

So the cavalcade streamed out as it 
had streamed in with sobbing Aurora 
trying to keep up. The Contessa 
looked after them dully. Then she 
turned on the Dotteressa demanding 
fiercely— 

“Can a Contessa marry the driver 
of a wine cart?” 

With one quiet movement the Dot- 
teressa put out her hands and it was 
as if she had knocked over by that 
light touch the solid wall of the Con- 
tessa’s woes. 

“Where a Contessa 
should not she marry?” 

The Contessa covered her face with 
her hands like a shamed child. 

“He has the heart of a king—our 
Babbo,” she murmured. 

The Dotteressa drew away. On the 
stairs she met Eduardo. At sight of 
her his mind was switched for a mo- 
ment from Babbo’s departure to his 
earlier grievance. 

“IT want to come to your school,” 
he gloomily stated. 

The beautiful, subtly expressive 
hands of the Dotteressa made a ges- 
ture as if they swept a bow of hope 
across his sky. 


loves, why 


And I wish when I hear your shout of glee, 
That you, Little Boy, belonged to me. 


O, Dear Little Boy, when I come from town, 

I love the light in your eyes so brown, 

And your welcoming kiss stirs the soul of me 

With the quickening touch of memory; 

And the clutch of your arms makes my spirit 
yearn 

For a boy like you who will never return. 


May God, in His infinite love for thee, 
Guide you aright in the years to be; 

Save you from sorrow, keep you from wrong, 
Make you courageous, honest and strong. 
Such is the prayer that for you I pray 

O, Dear Little Boy, just over the way. 


















Homesteading for Profit 





The Personal Experince of David Bass, as Told to 


HEN I bet Uncle Samuel the 

sum of twenty-two dollars that 
[ could make a living on 320 acres of 
his land for three years, without starv- 
ing to death, I hadn’t the slightest 
idea of the task before me. Let other 
people flock to the large cities and 
there accumulate a fortune; but | 
shall always be contented to breed 
fancy horses and raise cattle. 

The day I was twenty-one I de- 
parted on my mission in life. For- 
tunately I secured a full half-section 
of government land that I believed 
would answer for my special require- 
ments. Most of this land was covered 
with scrub oak and pine timber; but 
there was about fifty acres of fine 
agricultural land that could be irri- 
gated by constructing nearly one mile 
of ditch. 

I had not the slightest conception 
of what was required on a farm until 
[ plunged headlong into the business; 
for it is a business more than any- 
thing else. One must be especially 
endowed with nerve, courage, and a 
grim determination to win. I have 
found the best place to display these 
same qualifications is on a 320 acre 
homestead. 

Carving a home out of the wilder- 
ness is a man-sized job; and those who 
have succeeded will bear me out on 
this frank statement. Those who 
have tried and failed, refuse to dis- 
cuss the subject. 

Do I get lonesome? I do not, | 
haven't time. The work has accumu- 
lated until I now employ two hired 
men the year round. Nor do I ever 
catch up and get ahead. When the 
days are long I work the farmers’ 
regulation eight hour day, of eight 
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hours in the morning and eight hours 
in the afternoon. I find that hard 
work has not killed anyone, but one 
is apt to get a trifle tired when the 
thermometer registers one hundred 
and ten in the shade. 

My first task was erecting a house; 
this | accomplished alone for one does 
not require a very elaborate residence 
at the start. Most of my savings were 
expended for horses, agricultural im- 
plements and wire fencing as it re- 
quired approximately fourteen miles 
of wire to fence and cross fence; four 
wires high. Digging post holes oc- 
cupied my leisure time, but the ac- 
cumulation of blisters on my hands 
was a sight to behold. I determined 
to finish one hundred per day rain or 
shine—most of it was shine. 

Now there are other things to oc- 
cupy a bachelor’s attention in addi- 
tion to erecting fences and planting 
crops. There is the culinary end of 
the program. This appeared easy 
when I watched a demonstrating cook 
in a fancy restaurant window; but 
when I met the issue face to face 
where | must eat my own cooking or 
starve, | soon decided my knowledge 
of cooking was comparatively small. 

I hate to tell this but as I promised 
to tell about my success; this is part 
of the story. At the time it was the 
most important part. My first real 
trial occured when I attempted to 
bake a chocolate pie. I read the 
recipe over once. Then I decided to 
use my own judgment and improve 
upon the instructions. Alas, that pie 
was the extreme limit! It was not 
the kind “Mother used to bake” ; and 
it certainly wasn’t the kind Father 
would have eaten even if Mother had 
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baked it. The pie tasted like a Gas 
Bomb—or liquid fire. One huge bite 
convinced me something was radically 
wrong. Possibly the fact that I had 
substituted cayenne pepper for pow- 
dered chocolate had something to do 
with the flavor. That was the first 
and last pie on my homestead. 

Homesteading is not all work how- 
ever. I have labored hard all day 
and then ridden ten and fifteen miles 
after sundown to attend a party or 
lecture. The next day was a tough 
proposition—but I always lived 
through it. 

My first real venture was when I 
purchased two hundred and fifty An- 
gora goats for five hundred dollars 
borrowed money. This placed me 
under a heavy obligation and de- 
manded that I must work and keep on 
working. With two mortgaged 
horses and three head of cattle | 
tackled the work with avidity. 

Now a goat is a queer animal; he 
demands the best of care and if you 
desire to make a success of the busi- 
ness you must watch your flock care- 
fully. Close application to business 
must be your motto or the coyotes 
reap the profits and you have the ex- 
perience. I sheared these goats and 
sold the wool for approximately three 
hundred dollars. The flock increased 
to three hundred and ninety and | 
raised every one of them. I matched 
my wits with the coyotes and collected 
forty dollars bounty on their scalps. 

Then there are hogs. This is where 
the real profit is ofttimes made on 
a farm. My experience was anything 
but encouraging. With the proceeds 
received for the wool, I made an in- 
vestment in hogs; and tore my pants. 
This was the most adverse calamity 
of all. I purchased sixty pigs, little 
and big, and placed them in a pig- 
tight corral. 

I knew nothing whatever regarding 
hog cholera, but I learned most 
rapidly in the ensuing ten days. The 
second day after buying them six 
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died. Four days later twenty more 
keeled over. In exactly ten days I 
emerged from the business with noth- 
ing but painful memories; and three 
hundred dollars less money. 

I decided to employ a man to take 
care of my stock while I went away 
and worked during the summer. The 
man whom I employed informed me 
that it was comparatively easy to herd 
fifteen hundred goats at one time; 
providing we secured several exper- 
ienced sheep dogs. This chance re- 
mark set me to thinking. Several 
days later I plunged into the “goat 
business” in real earnest, securing 
eleven hundred more goats, which I 
agreed to handle for the period of 
five years for one half the wool and 
half the kids. 

Now I did have a serious responsi- 
bility. These animals demanded addi- 
tional pasture range and I was com- 
pelled to manipulate shrewdly to se- 
cure it. I had no thought of going 
away to work now. The goats fur- 
nished abundant employment. The 
herder attended a celebration and neg- 
lected to return. This left me so well 
occupied that I hadn't the time even 
to bake a chocolate pie. 

Due principally to the European un- 
pleasantness, I secured the top price 
for my wool the next fall, which re- 
lieved the financial situation mightily, 
and I was able to pay off the mort- 
gage on my team. But for the fact 
that I stayed with those goats practi- 
cally day and night the following win- 
ter, I would have lost every last one 
of them. When spring came, I em- 
ployed a Swedish herder and I con- 
structed my irrigation ditch and de- 
voted my leisure hours, which con- 
sisted of fourteen hours per day to 
raising alfalfa and grain. 

I picked up a specimen of flotsam 
who agreed to chop wood on_ the 
shares. He did, but our combined 
share appeared ridiculously small at 
the end of the month and I demanded 
his resignation. But this little inci- 
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dent opened a way to acquire some 
extra money, which | surely needed. 
In reply to my inquiry The Register 
at Sacramento advised that I could 
dispose of any wood providing “the 
plow followed the axe.” I did prove 
this, and henceforth I never drove to 
town for supplies but what I made 
the accompanying load of wood pay 
the expenses. 

Swapping horses is the farmers’ 
pastime. I was compelled to acquire 
this art, but not until I received sev- 
eral costly lessons. However, I elab- 
orated that profession and traded in 
everything from chickens to gasoline 
engines. <All traders were referred 
to me with the statement, “Guess Bass 
will trade you; but as I say trading 
is an art like anything else. 

Several times I have purchased a 
load of fruit and peddled it around 
the mining camps; it was a poor trip 
that I couldn't double my money on 
the venture. My time of course was 
no object as a farmer never stops to 
figure that item. 

My previous sad experience with 
hogs furnished considerable amuse- 
ment for the neighborhood. This I 
decided to overcome and come out 
with flying colors; but how? Stock 
hogs were selling for six cents per 
pound in my neighborhood and sold 
for twenty cents per pound in San 
Francisco. I butchered forty fat 
goats and secured capital to again en- 
ter the swine business. 

My mode of procedure was new in 
the community. I would have a 
farmer round up all his saleable hogs, 
then together we would judge their 
approximate weight and agree upon a 
price per pound. I nearly always 
made my own price and counted out 
the gold coin, giving the farmer one 
minute to accept or reject my offer. 
Only in one instance was my offer re 
fused, and I purchased that bunch of 
hogs ten dollars cheaper the next day. 

Making a house-to-house canvas, |] 
woke the natives up to the fact that 
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we required a district school. I in- 
tended to supervise that same school 
myself, but failed to let this informa- 
tion become generally known. Sev- 
enty-five dollars per month, nine 
months per year, and a pension after 
thirty years’ faithful service would be 
a welcome acquitition. 

My enemies’ jeers turned 
cheers when I created a seventy-five 
dollar ‘government position directly 
under their eyes. That the school 
must be a success I had decided upon 
from the first. 

What success I have made is due 
to the policy I pursued. I never ex- 
pended a dollar but what I demanded 
my money's worth. My goat herd- 
ers (there are three now) knew they 
must earn their wages or I would dis- 
pense with their services. I have a 
special place for everything needed to 
repair the farm implements; and if 
these tools are not returned to their 
place when the repairs are done, resig 
nations are demanded. 

There have been times during my 
first and also my second year on the 
homestead when starvation stared me 
in the face. I have actually gone 
hungry in order to feed the dog; but 
I never had a thought of quitting. 
When disappointments followed each 
other in such rapid succession that it 
appeared things couldn't get any 
worse, something would always open 
a way and I could see clear sailing 
ahead. 

[ once made a thirty-mile trip to 
deliver half a cord of wood, which 
netted me ‘hree dollars. Every chance 
that I saw or could hear of to make 
a dollar honestly, I gladly accepted. 
Some farmers refuse small jobs of 
hauling as beneath their dignity. I 
cast dignity aside, determined to win 
at all hazards. 

No doubt you will surmise that I 
have neglected my homestead while 
teaching school. A healthy man re- 
quires recreation after a strenuous 
day in the school house. That com- 


into 
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mon commodity can be found in 
abundance on a homestead. When 
Saturday comes, I always journey to 
town with a load of fire-wood and re- 
turn with a load of supplies. Believ- 
ing that work is the philosophy of 
life, I never tire of planting trees and 
improving my farm. 

My neighbors nearly had a fit when 
I built several dozen bird houses, and 
placed them in convenient trees on 
my farm. The wild birds were quick 
to take advantage of this haven of 
refuge, and I need only to walk to my 
dooryard, where I can listen to the 
sweetest music a man’s heart could 
desire. I believe these few  bird- 
houses will remain a monument to 
my memory, when I have crossed to 
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the Great Beyond, whence no traveler 

returns. 
Furthermore, | 

wild animals destroyed upon my place 


never allow any 
except predatory animals. Conse- 
quently I have every kind of wild pet 
that exists in Northern California. 
For what few grains the birds eat | 
am amply repaid by their valuable 
services in keeping the fields free from 
worms and bugs, which are apt to 
destroy the entire crop. 

I am now free from debt, but have 
not reached the “automobile period” 
as yet. This summer I shall receive 
title from the Government for my 
land, then I shall draw closer to my 
dreams as a cattle baron. Until then, 
I must do the best I can, that I may 
learn how to do better. 


The Los Angeles Method 


Flood Prevention and Control and the Example Set by 
Nature and the San Andreas Fault 
By Chester P. Collins 


T HE floods have come and gone, 
—probably to return no more 
this year. But how about next? 

A few years ago we sat comfort- 
ably by the fireplace and read of the 
devastating waters sweeping Dayton 
from the face of the earth, or of the 
great floods of China that destroyed 
thousands of lives and rendered tens 
of thousands homeless. For the mo- 
ment we were probably awestruck, 
but to the great majority the disaster 
was spectacular news, and perhaps 
little else. Few of us knew any of the 
drowned and in proportion to the dis- 
tance from us a human life loses rela- 
tively in value. 

We are, however, beginning to rea- 
lize that even Southern California, “a 
semi-arid desert,” according to the 
geographies of a few decades ago, 





can be blessed with a superabundance 
of rain. A blessing that in the past 
three years has at times turned into a 
curse, culminating in the terrible loss 
of lives and property in the vicinity of 
San Diego and resulting in a few 
drowned near Los Angeles. 

The property loss within a few 
miles of Los Angeles has amounted to 
millions of dollars during these three 
years. Whole sections of arable land 
have been turned into patches of 
boulders. Railroad tracks, bridges, 
and houses have been carried away by 
the uncontrolled floods. Telephone 
service has been interrupted, electric 
systems partially destroyed, and do- 
mestic water lines demolished, result- 
ing in at least some minor inconven- 
ience to nearly everyone. 

At this writing the harbor at Long 
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Beach has become so filled with silt 
that in places there is but eight feet 
of water where before was sufficient 
depth for shipping. 

Shall this continue year after year, 
constantly getting worse? Shall we 
of the West accept these conditions 
with the same apathy as the eastern 
brother who scoots for the cellar when 
the cyclone comes and places his 
family on the chicken coop when the 
river rises? 

We shall not. And what is the an- 
swer? To quote a prominent engi- 
neer, “Catch the flood when it is 
young.” 

This is a problem not only of local 
importance and not only of national 
importance, but a problem that should, 
and will be, of world-wide interest. 
And here in California we think we 
have invented the only correct and at 
the same time practical method of 
prevention. 

Floods invariably start in the moun- 
tains, or regions where the ground 
has a sharp descent. In the higher 
altitudes the precipitation of moisture 
is nearly always greater than in the 
lowlands. It is the run-off, the sur- 
plus water of the mountains that does 
the damage, and in running off it 
always eats away some of the finer 
particles and carries it along in the 
form of silt, on the voyage to the sea. 
This lessens the absorbing capacity of 
the mountains, with the result that 
each successive storm the run-off in- 
creases in percentage and so carries 
away a constantly increasing amount 
of water absorbing material. Unless 
this is prevented, nothing will remain 
in the end but bare boulders and bed 
rock, and neither absorbs much mois- 
ture. We will not allude to the part 
played by the brush and timber in the 
conservation. Sufficient to say the 
roots of the vegetation merely hold 
the soil and it is the soil that holds the 
water. 

The “Los Angeles Method” con- 
sists of erecting check dams in the 
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small tributary canyons of the nearby 
mountains. These dams are from ten 
to fourteen feet in height and made of 
the rocks and cobblestones of the 
stream bed. They fill in, retaining 
the silt which in turn retains the water, 
and they alone prevent erosion by 
compelling a perpendicular descent of 
the overflow. 

In the past certain canyons near Los 
Angeles were selected for experiments 
along this line. In Haines Canyon 
400 check dams were built under the 
direction of F. H. Olmsted, C. E. 
Directly after the first severe storm in 
January which washed out a number 
of roads and bridges and interrupted 
traffic between Los Angeles and near- 
ly all the neighboring towns, “We 
found that the flow at the mouth of 
Haines Canyon was five cubic feet 
per second with no water at all run- 
ning out of the canyon. In January, 
1915, before the check dams were in- 
stalled a rain of 2% inches caused a 
flow of 400 cubic feet per second. 

“Before the check dams were 
erected in Western Empire Canyon 
that canyon was nothing but a rocky 
wash. At present it is filled with wil- 
lows with a perennial stream running 
through it.” Thus it is seen that the 
water is really stored away for later 
beneficial use. 

To the ordinary individual with no 
knowledge of hydraulics it seems like 
snap judgment to base the expenditure 
of any considerable amount of money 
on this experience of but.a year. But 
hold on. Dame Nature some few 
thousand years ago, more or less, gave 
us a practical demonstration of a 
check dam on a grand scale, the re- 
sults of which are today evident. 

Running through the northern part 
of Los Angeles County is the San An- 
dreas earthquake fault. Traces of 
this are found in the Coast Range 


Mountains nearly as far north as San 
Francisco and continuing southeast 
in nearly a straight line for several 
hundred miles. 


The fault crosses the 
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mountains near Victorville and the 
traces are lost out on the Colorado 
Desert. 

In the Tejon Rancho, within a few 
hundred feet of the south line of the 
part known as La Liebre Ranch the 
fault is located at the foot of La 
Liebre Mountain. Here are found 
two distinct geological formations; 
the granite of the mountain and a con- 
glomerate, perhaps volcanic, of the 
foot hills plainly divided by the fault. 
At some prehistoric time a movement 
of the earth resulted in a ridge being 
forced up in places and spreading in 
others, leaving a crack. 

Rumor hath it that about a hundred 
years ago portions of the crack opened 
up, but the primary disturbance must 
have occurred far in the past. For 
several miles here the traces are very 
plain, the plainest and most unique 
being in the Cram Ranch where the 
remains of the last disturbance look 
like an irrigation ditch, being about 
five feet across and three deep. For 
several miles in this vicinity the ridge 
was thrown up at right angles to the 
canyons of the mountain. This action 
caused the water to back up in the 
very same manner the check dam does. 
Constant erosion carried leaf mould 
and silt down from the mountain and 
deposited it in the low places right up 
against the ridge and filling the re- 
sulting ponds. The overflowing 
water finally escaped through the low 
places and by its natural courses on 
into the valley. In some places the 
water was compelled to follow the 
fault and join the waters of another 
canyon before breaking through; the 
original canyon and stream bed being 
plainly in evidence but bisected by the 
ridge. 

The soil formed by the erosion and 
retained by the ridge is very rich and 
black. It is significent of the future 
success of the check dam that where- 
ever this heavy black soil is formed it 
is covered with meadow grass and 
willows and water can nearly always 
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be found within a few feet of the sur- 
face. It is an immense sponge. 

Fish Lake, in the Tejon Ranch is 
a splendid example of a portion yet 
in the making. This lake, really but 
a pond, is about a hundred yards long 
and fifty wide. It is about twenty 
feet deep and is formed by the drain- 
age from Squaw Rock Canyon. The 
storm waters of this canyon have shut 
themselves off from the lake with a 
barrier of sand and rocks and go 
through a low place in the ridge. The 
normal flow however, sinks and per- 
colates through a few hundred feet of 
the filled meadow to ultimately be- 
come impounded in the lake. The 
water is always fairly sweet and fresh 
and never stagnant, which indicates 
a constant fresh supply. A species of 
ell-grass grows in the lake and is fed 


upon by canvasback and mallard 
ducks. 
Almost every canyon for several 


miles contains a small meadow formed 
by the ridge. One or two instances 
where no ridge was formed in the 
canyon mouth and no silt retained. 
show but a rocky water course strewn 
with boulders. 

Salt Pond, also in the Tejon Ranch, 
shows plainly how the pond is grad- 
ually filling up and forming meadow. 
Although the storm water from its 
watershed finds a low spot in the ridge 
several hundred yards away, yet the 
normal flow, and a part of the storm 
water, sink before reaching the ridge 
and apparently drain underground 
into the pond. 

Should the storm water be diverted 
directly into Salt Pond, it would take 
but a few years to fill it with silt and 
debris and change it entirely into a 
meadow. 

On Oak Ridge, a mile or two east 
of the Tejon Ranch, four examples 
are found in the mouths of four differ- 
ent canyons within a distance of three- 
fourths of a mile. One is a piece of 
ground containing about six acres of 
heavy black land, that is always damp. 
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The formation plainly shows the old 
stream bed obstructed by the ridge 
and the soil filled in to the ridge-top. 
The storm water has cut a channel 
around one side and is diverted a half 
mile out of its direct course. Coming 
from the base of the ridge, in the 
down-stream side of the old course, 
is a never failing spring running about 
two miner’s inches of water. At 
present this piece of ground is soaked 
to the point of saturation and a stream 
of about fifteen miner’s inches springs 
in the center and is conveyed away in 
wooden drains. This land has prac- 
tically no drainage area outside of its 
own surface, but is retaining as much 
as possible of the underground flow 
from the canyon in back. 

Further west, on the same ranch, 
there is another piece of damp land 
covered with willows at the point 
where the ridge intersects a canyon. 
There is a spring about half a mile 
back in the canyon but it is piped 
away for domestic use. Yet there is 
another spring finding its way through 
the ridge at a point below the willows, 
that flows about half a miner’s inch, 
never less. 

Situated a short distance away is 
an illustration of more practical value 
and interest than any of the foregoing. 
This is in a very small canyon whose 
drainage area is probably not more 
than one fourth of a square mile. The 
canyon widens out before reaching 
the ridge and heaps of boulders and 
sand testify to the percentage of the 
precipitation which runs from the 
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steep mountain sides. Having ample 
room this heavier material has been 
deposited before the ridge is reached. 
The lighter, smaller particles have 
been carried on and deposited against 
the ridge, forming at that place the 
usual piece of wet ground, in which a 
few willows are growing. 

During the last three years even 
the flow of storm water has been ab- 
sorbed in this canyon. At a place 
near the top of the ridge, where indi- 
cations of water were apparent upon 
the surface, a trench was dug some 
two or three feet deep and a box 
buried with a pipe leading from it. 
From the pipe the water drips stead- 
ily, never increasing, never decreas- 
ing. Even the past heavy precipita- 
tion has made no difference in the dis- 
charge, nor does the heat of summer. 
It shows plainly that behind is stored 
a supply of water percolating slowly 
through the ground. 

“The natives” say that La Liebre 
Mountain is “full of water.” One 
thing is certain. It does not retain 
more than falls upon it. But with its 
brushy sides and Nature’s vast check 
dam it retains a great portion of the 
rain and snow precipitated upon it. 

The silt that now clogs Long Beach 
Harbor will have to be removed at 
great expense. It would be of much 
more benefit back in the mountains, 
where it belongs, growing meadow 
grass and willows and at the same 
time conserving the much needed 
water for purposes of domestic use 
and irrigation. 

















Military Preparedness 
By William Thum 


SEVERAL of the readers of my 
article on “Preparedness and 
Sacrifice’ did not get the intended 
meaning in several of its points. 

The idea is that our ordinary war 
preparations should be for defense 
only, and that for defensive purposes 
our high seas fleet need not be large 
—only an adjunct to a powerful 
coastwise defense which would con- 
sist of a great coastwise fleet for 
close-in work and of more than ade- 
quate land defenses. And our army 
and our industrial and social organi- 
zation should be such as to stand 
easily and indefinitely the strain of 
hostile attack. 

The development and upkeep of a 
military organization of sufficient 
strength to hold our own against at- 
tack would be a great undertaking, 
and I believe the American people 
will refuse to maintain for a long 
period a thoroughly equipped organi- 
zation of the kind, unless it will serve 
adequately in the beginning of hos- 
tilities as a border defense only, pend- 
ing such additional military prepara- 
tion as may seem necessary to bring 
a war to its proper conclusion. 

Unlike European countries which 
depend greatly on oversea commerce 
for raw materials or manufactured 
articles, we can make our country in- 
dustrially self-sustaining in any 
emergency and, if necessary, we can 
dispense with foreign trade for a 
long time without any great handi- 
cap. I realize that to follow out the 
plan suggested might amount to a 
self-imposed handicap in the inter- 
ests of universal peace; for if, as a 
result of some diplomatic dispute, our 
government ever severs relations with 
a first-class power, and we should be 
subjected to attack in some form, we, 
until ready to do more would, so to 
speak, be limited to “digging in’’ and 





fighting off the enemy if attacked on 
our own borders, 

The article in question asserted no 
thought that the American people 
should give up the right to carry on 
any kind of warfare they might 
choose. In fact, they cannot give up 
this right, for they always have the 
power to change the Constitution and 
cannot permanently relinquish it 
without first abandoning our demo- 
cratic form of government. What 
the writer had in mind was that, in a 
few months after a severance of 
friendly relations, if the people be- 
lieved our government in the right 
and a war really justifiable and nec- 
essary, we would vote overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of repealing the consti- 
tutional amendment suggested in the 
Out West article. 


On giving the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment further consider- 
ation, it seems a wiser plan to incor- 
porate a provision that after a given 
reasonable period following the sev- 
erance of relations with an offending 
country, Congress shall call a Na- 
tional election, asking the people on 
what terms they want friendly rela- 
tions established, and requesting that 
the government be given power to 
carry on such aggressive warfare as 
may be deemed necessary. If ag- 
gressive action is demanded by the 
public, we would for some time con- 
tinue on the defensive, meanwhile 
building a great high-seas fleet and 
preparing ourselves in every possible 
way for fighting our enemy, wher- 
ever he might be found. We could do 
this at an astonishing rate, provided 
we were industrially and socially pre- 
pared and amply protected defensive- 
ly, as suggested in the article. 

It would be practically useless for 
the enemy to try to overcome our 
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power for defense. For the time be- 
ing he doubtless could hold our out- 
lying possessions and drive our mer- 
chant ships off the ocean; but, to meet 
the shock we would be preparing to 
give him, he himself would have to 
make great war preparations. A race 
almost to the limit of endurance in 
war industries would result. Though 
this would cost billions of dollars, 
relatively few lives would be sacri- 
ficed before actual hostilities com- 
menced, and it would burden that 
nation: less which was the better pre- 
pared industrially and _ socially. 

Although our foreign commerce 
might suffer at the hands of the 
enemy, the prospective cost of several 
years of “feverish” preparation for 
war and the unavoidable neglect of 
his regular industries and commerce 
in the meantime, and the possibility 
of a complete change in public opin- 
ion in his own country, before our 
aggressive fighting commenced would 
do much—possibly more than a con- 
stant state of offensive preparedness 
on our part—to discourage him from 
giving cause for severance of good 
relations. Again, before serious war- 
fare were started, taxpayers on both 
sides would look for ways to stop the 
conflict, and it would be compara- 
tively easy to stop a war before the 
killing stage had started and the gen- 
eral populace of one or both belliger- 
ents had been worked into a frenzy 
by false statements or misunderstand- 
ings. 

The rest of the world might com- 
bine to supply our enemy with war 
materials; but this would be less 
likely, if we adopt the proposed plan 
of defensive preparedness than if we 
employ the usual plan. 

Once our country is socially and in- 
dustrially in order, hundreds of 
thousands in all countries of the 
world, through letters and other com- 
munications with relatives living 
among us, would become well in- 
formed regarding the good conditions 
prevailing here. Thus informed, 
they would display marked sentiment 
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favorable to the United States, .and 
popular antagonism against us would 
be more difficult to arouse, especially 
by those foreign governments that 
might be opposed to us for the very 
reason that we are making rapid so- 
cial growth; and preparedness, as 
proposed in the article, would free all 
possible enemies from the fear that 
we might overwhelm them by pre- 
cipitate action. 

As already stated, the proposed 
plan provides for adequate prepared- 
ness for military defense and grants 
to the government the right of break- 
ing relations with other countries 
and of resisting military attack should 
it come; but the plan reserves to the 
people the question of attacking the 
enemy aggressively. Naturally, our 
government would only break rela- 
tions with foreign lands if it felt con- 
fident of popular support; but in time 
it may be found that, after friendly 
relations were once severed by the 
government, the American people 
might out of chivalry toward their 
own government, try to save it from 
an awkward position, support the 
acts of Congress and go farther in 
endorsing the war than their wishes 
and judgment would otherwise war- 
rant. If such is found to be the case, 
the question of a break with other 
people might be referred to a vote of 
the people at large, instead of leaving 
it to Congress. 

Without military preparation for 
the strongest kind of defensive war- 
fare, however, it would be impracti- 
cable to leave these questions to be 
discussed and decided by the country 
at large; for then, should the offend- 
ing government decide to strike 
quickly, there would be no means for 
our government to hold the foe at 
bay pending an election campaign 
and during the period of preparation 
for aggressive warfare. If the peo- 
ple themselves are ever to decide the 
question of war or peace, a plan like 
the one proposed is about the only 
one practicable. 
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ISOGEOTHERM HYPOTHESIS 


of Mineral Occurrence and Origin 
By William Plotts 


Showing how Petroleum, Coal and other Carbonaceous Products 
occur in Orderly, Definite Limited Horizons, Inde- 
pendently of the Plane of Stratification. 

(Continued from September Issue.) 

| There has been deposited with the Editors a certified check for $1,000.00 
for the discovery of an occurrence of the minerals mentioned which will plainly 
refute their occurrence under this hypothesis. Vast amounts of time and money 
could be saved and an inestimable addition to science would be made if instead 
of the vague, perhaps pseudo-idea that we have of the formation of coal, we 
could obtain a detailed, rational account of the processes through which car- 
bonaceous matter passes before re-appearing on the coal horison.—EDITORS}| 


The popular hypothesis of coal ori- 
gin as promulgated by the geologists 
of the last few decades is quite defi- 
nite, and I think that I will not be 
charged with unfairness when I state 
that it supposes each bed or vein of 
coal to represent an accumulation of 
vegetation on the ground on which it 
grew: after which, the region sub- 
sided, and was covered with sediment 
which became the soil in which an- 
other accumulation of vegetation 
grew, when the region again emerged, 
etc. Those theorists neglected to 
make provision for preserving a suffi- 
ciency of vegetation from decay pend- 
ing its submergence under the ocean, 
and when we consider the perishable 
nature of coal itself, to say nothing 
of vegetation, the idea seems absurd. 

The immense amount of carbon 
contained in a large coal vein, and the 
small amount contained in a yearly 
growth of vegetation, must have 
rather queered the gentlemen, for they 
agreed that it took an enormously 
long time, which they reckoned into 
the hundreds of thousands of years, 
during which time the mass, which 
must often have been hundreds of 


feet in thickness, was in some inex- 
plicable manner preserved from decay. 
Now, the accumulation of such an 





immense amount of carbon by growth 
is an utter impossibility, owing to the 
limitation of fertility of the soil. Any 
good farmer can tell you that without 
the application of matter containing 
certain salts, the best soils would be- 
come unproductive, if heavy crops 
were taken off continuously. Before 
the vegetation would sufficiently de- 
cay for the salts to become again avail- 
able, the carbon matter would all have 
escaped into atmosphere. Then again, 
the large number of subsidences and 
elevations that, in some cases, would 
have to occur successively, during the 
building up of a very small amount of 
strata, is hardly consistent with out 
understanding of such phenomena. 
The belief in the accumulated vege- 
tation theory, seems to be _ based 
mainly on the fact that fossil impres- 
sions of vegetation are found to occur 
in coal, but they also occur intermit- 
tently in the whole series of deposits 
in which the coal occurs, as frequent- 
ly as they do in the coal. In some 
coal, no fossil vegetation whatever 
can be detected, in other coal it is 
common. The same is true of the 


shales. Many geological writers have 
stated that coal measures (which 
term, if it means anything.: means 


the coal containing horizon) were 
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many thousands of feet in thickness, 
but we must consider their methods 
of determining the thickness, which 
was by aggregating the thickness of 
all the strata in which coal occurred 
at any point. Had the result been de- 
termined by drilling a deep well at 
any point that they might have se- 
lected in the coal regions, they un- 
doubtedly would have found that the 
whole horizon of coal occurrence 
would have been confined to a few 
hundred, or at most, a thousand feet. 

But the feature of the geologists’ 
theory of coal origin, that is most op- 
posed to reason, however, is, the 
emergence of those thin sheets of 
clay strata between some of the minor 
coal seams, which strata are some- 
times only a few inches in thickness, 
and extend over large areas, and 
which, before they had hundreds of 
feet of covering were nothing but 
slimy pulp like occurs now on the 
bottom of the deep ocean, the only 
place where clayey shales are formed. 
The absolutely uniform texture of 
those shales would prohibit their 
formation in a lagoon, or in any 
other place whatever, except on the 
bottom of a very deep ocean, at a 
great distance from shore, and it is 
too much to suppose that in their 
emergence they would survive the 
wave erosion, of which I will speak 
further on. Some geologists think 
that coal-beds represent accumula- 
tions of driftwood, but this theory, 
also, presents insurmountable diff- 
culties, as it would require the postu- 
lation of conditions enormously dif- 
ferent from any we know of. But is 
is not necessary to further dwell on 
the absurdities of the compressed 
vegetation theory, altho a_ book 
might be filled with them. 

Coal sometimes, especially in much 
disturbed mountain regions, occurs 
in immense masses, in very limited 
areas. The name, “horse balls” ap- 
plied to one series of them, will give 
the reader some idea of their form, 
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which however is generally irregular. 
In most of such occurrences of coal, 
it is plain that there is little or no 
conformity of the coal, to the plane 
of stratification. 

But there is hardly a coal-bed, or 
vein anywhere, that does not display 
in some portion of its extent, some 
unconformity to the bedding, and |! 
wish to call the reader’s attention 
particularly to this point. It must be 
apparent to the careful student that 
if this is true, it alone, must establish 
the origin of coal in the manner here- 
in set forth. If you enter a coal mine 
in the Pittsburg, Pa., district, and 
travel towards the south, you will 
notice by observing carefully, that the 
coal encroaches gradually on the 
strata above, and _ correspondingly 
vacates the strata below, until in the 
course of half a mile or so, the whole 
vein will be in different strata from 
where you first observed it. In other 
coal fields, where this non-conformity 
to the stratification is much greater, 
and the separate veins or beds of 
much less extent, the field is a suc- 
cession of veins occurring in a series 
of benches or steps, generally over- 
lapping each other, each vein con- 
forming fairly well to the stratifica- 
tion, but the whole field throughout 
its continuance being sometimes as 
much as 20 degrees out of parallel 
with the stratification. It is in such 
cases as this that careless investi- 
gators have stated that the coal 
occurred throughout a horizon of 
thousands of feet, when in reality the 
actual horizon of coal occurrence did 
not exceed a few hundred feet. 

Now, the only logical deduction 
that can be made in regard to this 
occurrence of coal (and other min- 
eral) in an orderly limited horizon, 
independently of the stratification, is, 
that it was formed subsequently to 
the formation of the strata with 
which it is blended, and at the time of 
maximum subsidence of the region, 
the coal field as a whole, was spread 
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out approximately horizontal, parallel 
with the surface, but the stratifica- 
tion was not. (Strata of any con- 
siderable age is never exactly hori- 
zontal.) Chemical investigation of a 
series of strata in which coal occurs, 
shows us that there is a great excess 
of free silicates in the strata adjoin- 
ing the coal. The same is often true 
of iron ore. The shiny, greasy ap- 
pearance of the cleavage is a mani- 
festation of this change in chemical 
structure. Most of the valuable fire- 
clays, kaolins and soap-stones of 
commerce, accompany coal and iron 
ore in their occurrence, showing us 
the chemical changes that occurred, 
when the silicates, etc., were forced 
to vacate the strata, as the latter was 
taken possession of by the carbona- 
ceous matter in its concentration. 

If you take a good encyclopedia, 
and look over the mineral reports of 
various countries, like for instance, 
the Spanish American countries, 
where adverse governmental condi- 
tions have heretofore prevented ex- 
ploitation, you may be surprised at 
the large number of regions that are 
reported to contain “coal and petro- 
leum,” or “coal and traces of petro- 
leum.” If you investigate further, 
vou will almost invariably find that 
both these products occur in the same 
region, most commonly in the same 
locality, and a personal investigation 
will disclose that those products 
occur in the same general horizon, 
with the coal above the petroleum, 
and this, notwithstanding that the 
strata in which those minerals occur, 
are of the greatest variety of geo- 
logic age. 

In some petroleum regions, there 
are only slight traces, or manifesta- 
tions of coal, so far discovered; and 
in some coal regions, perhaps the 
oil is not in sufficient quantity to be 
profitable, but this should not detract 
from the significance of the apparent 
relationship. 

In Great Britain, petroleum occurs 
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in small quantities under the coal at 
some points, but it is of little value, 
being mostly of the oil shale variety, 
which has to be mined before it can 
be distilled. It is here that the coal 
bearing deposits, being confined with- 
in narrow geological limits, first gave 
the name “carboniferous’” to the 
strata. The most important of the 
North American coal deposits were 
then exploited, and it so happened 
that they were in strata of similar 
age, as nearly as could be determined ; 
and it was then that the belief was 
formed, that there could be no coal of 
any considerable value, outside of 
that series of rocks, and it began to 
be noticed that there seemed to be a 
relationship between the coal and 
petroleum. However, there was no 
getting around the fact that the 
Appalachian, and Middle West im- 
portant coal deposits occurred 
throout a _ stratagraphic scope of 
many thousands of feet, with the oil 
paralleling the coal at some hundreds 
of feet below. The coal of Warren 
and McKean counties, in northern 
Pennsylvania, occurs in a plane of 
stratification, which, if continued 
south, would underly the various oil 
containing strata in southwest Penn- 
sylvania. No coal, however, was 
ever found under oil, despite the fact 
that many deep (but futile) wells 
were drilled in middle and south- 
western Pennsylvania in search of 
the oil, which, it was thought, ought 
to occur in continuation of the plane 
of stratification of the northern oil 
deposits. 

In connection with this parallelism 
of the coal and oil horizons, it is well 
to remember that in many oil fields, 
the oil occurs too near the surface to 
admit of a coal horizon above it, the 
strata where the coal belonged hav- 
ing been eroded away ages ago. 

No doubt the same coal horizon is 
represented by the coal of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Virginia, West Vir- 
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ginia, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, 
lowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
perhaps other states. Oijl occurs 
under the coal in all these states with 
the possible exception of Michigan. 
The strata in which these products 
occur, in this great area, can not by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
considered syncronous, or continuous, 
and altho the coal and oil occur in 
patches only, with often wide areas 
that are barren, there can be no 
doubt that they represent on a grand 
scale, a former isogeotherm throout 
this immense region. 

Petroleum also occurs under coal, 
in Wyoming and Utah; and at sev- 
eral places in California, coal of an 
inferior kind occurs, if not directly 
above the oil, at least in continuation 
of the general horizon of carbonace- 
ous products. 

I wish particularly to call attention 
to the occurrence of coal in parallel- 
ism with petroleum throughout re- 
gions having surface strata of vari- 
ous ages, and the continuance, or at 
least co-relation of the coal or petro- 
leum horizons in strata of one age, to 
strata of a different age in adjoining 
locality or region. Also to the fact 
that the horizons of those products, 
altho each may consist of several de- 
posits overlying each other, both 
maintain their identity, and main- 
tain an orderly distance apart over a 
considerable region. 

Where the oil containing horizon 
has a considerable scope, the coal 
horizon also, has a_ considerable 
scope, and the two maintain a great 
distance apart; as in southwest Penn- 
sylvania, and northern West Vir- 
ginia, where the two horizons are 
about 2,000 feet apart from center to 
center. In Illinois, where there is 
only a few hundred feet between 
them, the coal and petroleum are 
each confined to one or two deposits 
close together. 

Many textbooks and geological re- 
ports and bulletins, altho edited by 
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persons who “never looked at it that 
way,” are useful in showing that oil 
and coal occurrences in their aggre- 
gate continuance, represent former 
isogeotherms. 

Most, if not all the metallic min- 
erals, seem to occur in horizons, inde- 
pendently of the plane of stratifica- 
tion, like petroleum and coal. That 
is, each deposit of exactly like vari- 
ety (if there be any two such in na- 
ture) has required like conditions of 
covering, heat, and other like condi- 
tions of environment. Carbonate iron 
ores: hematite, limonite, magnetite, 
etc., in infinite variety, occupy a defi- 
nite position in relation to each other 
and to coal, lying above the coal at 
varying distances according to type, 
while another, and vastly different 
kind of iron occurs well down in the 
metamorphic rocks, where the heat 
was evidently sufficiently great to de- 
posit it in a volatile condition analo- 
gous to our treatment of iron in the 
arts. The before mentioned iron 
ores which are plainly deposits of 
former gravel and sandrock, the sub- 
stance of which has turned more or 
less into iron, may be said to be of 
“chemical” origin, but the fact that 
they occur in a definite limited hori- 
zon, independently of the plane of 
stratification, shows that their occur- 
rences represent, in their continuance, 
a former isogeotherm. The carbon- 
ate iron ores are popularly supposed 
to be precipitates from iron-charged 
water that percolated into the strata 
that afterwards became iron, but con- 
sideration of the fact that coal and 
iron carbonates so frequently occur 
together, must show that there is a 
relationship between them. 

Limestones of like type also occur 
in limited horizons: and, while a 
massive limestone deposit may closely 
adhere to the plane of stratification 
for a hundred miles, if it has extended 
out of conformity with the former 
isogeotherm, it will have changed its 
type; and as like as not another de- 
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posit, 500 or 1000 feet above or be- 
low the first, will have developed into 
the original type of the first deposit, 
defining the course of the former 
isogeotherm. It is more common, 
however, for a massive limestone to 
occur out of conformity with the bed- 
ding, when people who do not sus- 
pect its true nature often use it as a 
base for the determination of the 
position of other strata, with much 
confusion of understanding. 

The text-books tell us that lime- 
stone is mainly or largely composed 
of the remains of marine creatures 
that lived—and died—in great num- 
bers at the time the said limestone 
was forming at the bottom of the 
ocean. But much contemplation and 
observance of limestone (which is a 
very indefinite term), shows us that 
it does not contain evidences of ma- 
rine forms in greater number, or 
more frequently than other sediment- 
ary strata. 

It is common to see massive lime- 
stone, very pure and hard, without a 
trace of marine forms throughout its 
extent, while a few hundred feet 
under it will be found shales, sands 
and conglomerates, containing nu- 
merous shells of marine creatures, 
composed not of lime, but of silica. 
The Niagara limestone at Niagara 
Falls is typical of the kind that 
occurs so frequently in, or just above 
the petroleum horizons. To _ the 
southwest for hundreds of miles, the 
“Niagara” maintains its type be- 
cause it conforms to the lines of a 
former isogeotherm, but to the south, 
it soon loses its identity, because it 
dips below the oil horizon. The 
mile-deep well near Pittsburgh did 
“not reach” it, to the astonishment 
of the geologists. 

Where carbonate of lime is abund- 
ant in the horizons of coal and petro- 
leum, it has changed shales into hard 
dolomites or other hard limestones: 
sand has been turned into sandstones ; 
pebbles have been turned into con- 
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Four or five thous- 
and feet higher in the series it occurs 
in a more or less chalky form, often 
in the form of concretions, which oc- 


glomerates, etc. 


currence would absolutely forbid 
their formation by accumulation of 
limy marine shells. Many other forms 
of limestone occur so irregularly as to 
utterly preclude their formation in 
this way. If lime can leave, or be 
driven out of fossil shells through 
chemical action, can it not be driven 
indefinite distances through strata, to 
redeposit in strata containing no trace 
of marine forms? 

Did petroleum, coal, limestones of 
similar type, and other products, oc- 
cur evenly and continuously in their 
proper horizons, then, the fact of their 
occurrence on lines of former isogeo- 
therms would be self-evident, but that 
perplexing old alchemist, the earth, 
has grouped them in such an irregu- 
lar way, owing to causes that are not 
yet understood, that it requires quite 
an application to the subject to prop- 
erly view them in this regard. Some- 
times the carbonaceous matter in a 
series of deposits has apparently all, 
or nearly all, entered into combina- 
tions to form a limestone of massive 
form. At other places it has gone al- 
most exclusively into an immense 
coal vein, or into a number of coal 
veins or beds, occurring one above 
another, sometimes several hundred 
feet apart, and varying in their char- 
acter of composition, which probably 
accounts for their position vertically 
in the zone or horizon. At other 
places, nothing but petroleum is in 
evidence (this, however, is rare.) 
Elsewhere, salt alone, or iron carbon- 
ates are found. Where all, or several 
of these products occur, they always 
occur in their regular order, the pe- 
troleum occurs below the coal, the 
salt between the two, or possibly 
sometimes below the oil. The iron 
ore, if a typical hematite, closely ad- 
heres to the zone of the coal], but if a 
limonite, it may occur 2000 or 3000 
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feet above it. Limestones of like 
type always are confined to a certain 
position in relation to the other prod- 
ucts, but being of various degrees of 
pureness and composition, they of 
course have a range vertically of 
many thousands of feet, as might be 
expected. 

Many other non-metallic minerals 
of like type occur in definite limited 
horizons, independently of the plane 
of stratification. Mineral nitrates 
occur in this way. Their occurrence 
in quantity is, however, limited to re- 
gions where there is very little or no 
rainfall, as, if there was enough water 
to reach down in the earth, it would 
quickly dissolve the valuable salts. 
Common salt, soda, etc., are found 
outcropping only in desert countries 
for the same reasons, but are now 
largely obtained by shafting or bor- 
ing through impervious superincum- 
bent strata, below the point where the 
water has penetrated, because, of 
course, there was no water in those 
zones or isogeotherms, until they 
emerged and were eroded, the origi- 
nal sea water with which they were 
charged, when they were formed, hav- 
ing been dissipated as such, before 
they had reached their maximum sub- 
sidence. 

The most common form of salt 
occurs in petroleum and coal _hori- 
zons, sometimes in such enormous 
quantities, and in such purity, that 
the popular conception of its origin in 
desert basins must be wrong. Water 
found at great depths is almost in- 
variably charged with some kind or 
other of salts which make it unfit for 
use. Close to the surface, however, 
especially above the level of the 
deeper valleys, the circulation of the 
water in countries having a fair 
amount of rainfall, has removed the 
salts. All this evidences the truth of 
the theory, that the strata had sub- 
sided to where the heat or other fac- 
tors of great depth and pressure, has 
operated to eliminate the uniformly 
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brackish sea water that saturated the 
sands when the strata was formed. 
Sulphur and other substances that 
blend with coal, petroleum and many 
other products, could only have done 
so in a condition of volatilization. 

Soils, also, might advantageously 
be classified along the lines of former 
isogeotherms. 

VERTICAL EXTENT OF MIN- 
ERAL HORIZONS 

All deep well drillers know by prac- 
tical experience, that the heat in- 
creases downward, but in some re- 
gions it increases much more rapidly 
than in others. Unless a flow of water 
is encountered, it is difficult to get 
the exact temperature of a hole at any 
point, because the cool water that is 
constantly admitted to the hole, has 
a tendency to cool the rock, which, 
being a non-conductor of heat, is 
slow and uncertain about recovering 
its normal temperature. 

Where the heat increases rapidly, 
it is thought to be owing to the strata 
being of a less complete non-conduct- 
ive nature, than where it increases 
slowly. 

No doubt this variation in the in- 
crease of heat applies to great depths 
as well as to the insignificant depth 
of a few thousands of feet to which 
we can penetrate with out present 
facilities. 

If, at the time of maximum sub- 
sidence of a region, the heat increased 
rapidly in the isogeotherm of deposi- 
tion of volatilized carbonaceous mat- 
ter, then we should expect to find the 
resulting products confined to a few 
hundred feet vertically in each case, 
altho there would be other factors, 
such as the presence of other sub- 
stances with which each product 
would have a tendency to blend. 

If the heat increased slowly, we 
should expect the coal for instance, to 
occur in a considerable vertical scope, 
a thousand feet in some extreme 
cases, like for instance, southern 
Pennsylvania, or northern West Vir- 
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ginia, where the oil likewise occurs a 
couple of thousand feet below the 
coal, and like the coal, has a consider- 
able scope. 

We must not forget about the 
enormous denudation that has oc- 
curred almost everywhere, at least 
wherever there is a semblance of hills 
or unevenness of any kind. The 
present surface lines in an oil or coal 
horizon, or region, should be regard- 
ed largely as an accidental circum- 
stance. We frequently a thous- 
and feet thickness of strata outcrop- 
ping in plain view, the upper portion 
of which is apparently as firmly knit 
by the former pressure as the bottom 
layers are. This shows that the 
weight of the one thousand feet of 
strata was such a small part of the 
whole pressure to which the strata 
had originally been subjected, that it 
made no appreciable difference to our 
eyes. If however, we have an oppor- 
tunity of observing a few thousand 
feet additional outcrop above the 
other thousand, we will probably be 
able to note a difference, owing to an 
increase in firmness as we trace the 
strata downward. 

Near the Hill street tunnel, on 
First street, Los Angeles, Cal., there 
is beautifully exposed, strata tilted 
almost vertically, resting upon which, 
unconformably, of course, is a hori- 
zontal strata, which is not much less 
firm than the lower one. Both series 
are among the most recent deposits, 
and constitute an object lesson of the 
immensity of past time. 

We must remember that where we 
can trace a single series of 30,000 feet 
or so of strata, we must look for the 
petroleum and coal horizons near the 
top of the visible series, because the 
comparatively few thousands of feet 
of material that had been above them 
would be more crumbly and less com- 
pact, and hence not likely to survive 
the denudation that had exposed the 
immense series of strata. Likewise 
when we observe a flat, or gently roll- 
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ing landscape, composed of crumbly 
material, where the bedding can only 
be detected in the most favorable lo- 
cations, we may be sure that the valu- 
able minerals, if any, are far below, 
excepting, of course, in a_ possible 
separate series of deposits within 
reach of the surface. 

While petroleum is confined to a 
definite vertically limited horizon 
which, like coal, occurs independently 
of the stratification, it does not occur 
so regularly in that horizon, being col- 
lected more in spots, or irregular 
belts, and rarely spreads continuously 
over a considerable stretch of country. 
The fact that petroleum only occurs 
in porous strata, often very limited 
and irregular in occurrence, also, 
probably has much to do with its ir- 
regular occurrence. 

All who have read geological text- 
books and official bulletins, may have 
noticed that the writers or editors 
sometimes described certain condi- 
tions, admitting that they were per- 
plexing and inexplicable, but which 
are not so at all, when considered in 
connection with the isogeotherm 
hypothesis. Several geological writ- 
ers have stated that it was “a curious 
fact’’ that in the Appalachian region, 
or at least certain portions of it, the 
petroleum, or coal, in their successive 
occurrences in a certain direction, 
occurred successively higher, and in 
younger strata, or the reverse, over 
several hundred miles in one direc- 
tion. It has been admitted that cross- 
bedding, and other phenomena, in 
strata that only admitted of certain 
definite conditions in their formation, 
occurred in both coal and iimestone. 
Of course, there is nothing wonderful 
in this, when we regard both of these 
products as merely promiscuous ordi- 
nary strata that has been changed in 
its chemical contents only, but the old 
geological conception of their origin 
requires the performance of miracles 
in their behalf. 

(To be Continued.) ; 
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(000 for manuscripts sold to 
nion, Pic- 


‘oman’s Home Co 
s and other 


torial Review, aa 
ng magazines. 

Dr. Esenwein. 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versi- 
fication and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and other leading 
colleges. 250-page catalog free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 

Dept. W, Springfield, Mass. 














HOTEL 


STEWART 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street, just off Union Square 
European Pian, $1.50 per day up 
Breakfast 50c. Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.08 
Most Famers Meals in the United States 
New Steel and concrete structure. 350 rooms, 
250 connecting bathrooms. Homelike com- 
fort rather than unnecessarily expensive 
luxury. In center of theatre, cafe and retail 
districts. On car lines transferring all over 
city. Take municipal car line direct to door. 


Motor Bus meets trains and steamers. a 











Broadway 2951 Leon Eyraud, Prop. Home A-6714 


Cafe des Alpes xn= Aismeds 
Private Rooms for Parties 


Saturday and Sunday Dinners 50c Luncheon 25c 














MANUSCRIPTS 


sell if written properly. We criticise, 
revise and copy for 10c a Page. 


THE REVIEW 
F-7359 732 TITLE INS. BLDG. 




















Do Business — 


It’s p ita bl 





: i sine al i on Mail 
a ental on 6,000 
national — io pace Xo Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. 

Cheese Box Mfrs. 

Tin Can Mfrs. 


Auto Owners te., Ete. 

Write for thie valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 

Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 814 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


STS St.Louis 


M ac 


A LESSON IN CAUTION 


He was a veteran woodsman, In his belt just in front of 
his right thigh he carried a large hunting knife in a leather 
sheath. poy my D he had left the trail and sat down upon a 
log to rest; as he did so the knife etrated the large artery 
(femoral) in the thi 2 aoe he bled to death +o three minutes. 
His body was fou a month later. 

Thana hone ingeeilaslis ieennen tahoe hased trem Oh al 

experience. N« matter how woods wise we are there is always an oppor- 
tunity to learn more. 
THE CAMPER’S LIBRARY 

Has been carefully yn for this very purpose from a of several 
hundred letters. There a , each complete, each written by 
anexpert. Each She the peaked Ur cond edlesenes or on book chal for 


future cons 
The titles are: — 
Camp Cookery Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
Packing and Portaging Taxidermy 
Tracks and Tracking Winter Camping 
The Canoe, its selection, care and use 
There is a wonderful fund of information in this library for 
the beginner and expert alike. 
SEND NO’MONEY 


This offer, which also includes a year's subscription to 
OUTING, is subject to your approval. If you are not satis- 
fied return the books at our expense. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 0. W. 8 
141 West = Street, New York. 

on approval your Camper’ 's Own Library 
of 7 volumes A. bn bound in om eh ae the Outing maga- 
zine for twelve months. If | keep the will remit $1.00 a month 
for 7 months for the books and magazine. Otherwise, | will return the 
books within ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing 
will be cancelled. If it is more convenient to pay in one amount, you 
may remit $6.00. 


Name . 


Address 





Anyvo Theatrical Cold Cream fivce‘them.” ANYVO 00. 437 °N. Main St. 


It is not a freckle coating; it re 
Los Angeles 








